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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING is appointed 
to take place in HULL, and to commence on Wednesday, Sep- 

er 7th, 1853. 
tember th," JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames 
; Street, London. 


OARD OF TRADE.— DEPARTMENT OF 
B SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Autumn Session will commence on the Ist October, when 
courses of Lectures and practical demonstrations in Science will 
be given in the Metropolitan School of Science, Jermyn Street, 
and in Art at Marlborough House. 

‘The scientific course includes Chemistry, Natural History, Phy- 
sical Science, Applied Mechanics, Mctallurgy, Geology, Mining, 
Mineralogy, and practical instruction in the laboratories. The 
‘Art course embraces Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Perspec- 
tive, Colouring, Practical Construction, and various technical ap- 
plications of Art. R 

The courses are intended to impart a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Science and Art involved in Manufacturing and Mining 
processes, to those who may desire to carry them into practical 
and industrial pursuits. ne 

Special attention is also devoted to the training of teachers in a 
knowledge of Science and Art. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained at Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, or at the Metropolitan School of 
Science, Jermyn Street. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square.— PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
scape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Y Patron—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
lectures.—By J. H. Pepper, Esq., On PHOTOGRAPHY, with 
Illustrations, Mornings and Evenings. 
By Dr. Bachhoffner, On CALICO PRINTING by 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 

The LANCASHIRE SEWING MACHINE exhibited in Use 
and explained Daily. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, at Four o’clock, and every Evening, 
except Saturday, at Nine, the FIRST PART of an HISTO"LICAL 
LECTURE on “ ‘THE THAMES,” from its Souree to its Estuary 
by GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq., assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
with appropriate SONGS and DISSOLVING SCENERY. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 


Children under Ten years of age, half-price. 

UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
- TION.—Visitors to the Exhibition and tourists can obtain 
insurance tickets, which cover the risk of travelling in any class 
carriage on any railway in Great Britain or Ireland. 

To insure £1000 for one month, premium 5s. 

These tickets, together with those for longer periods of time, or 
for life, as well as for single or double journeys, can be obtained 
at all the principal railway stations, and at the offices of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Old 
broad Street, London. WILLM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 
4 The Ninth Public Drawing for priority of choice on the 
Society's Estates in various Counties, will take place at the 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, on Saturday, the 13th of 
August, at 12 o’Clock. All persons who take and pay on shares 
before the time of érawing will participate. Shares, £50; 
monthly payments, 8s. per share. Post Office orders for 12s. 6d., 
in the name of the Secretary, payable at 282, Strand, will secure 
the immediate entry of new country or town members in the So- 
ciety’s books. Office hours from 10 to 5, except on Mondays and 
Fridays, and then from 10 to 8 o’Clock. The allotment of the 
Brockley Park Estate, Forest Hill. West Kent, and of the Estate 
half way between Ware and Hertfc rd, is fixed for Thursday the 
18th, at the Offices. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—All the Best 
: New Works may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinca per 
annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of» Two 
Guineas and upwards. 

Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Socicties, are 
eg on moderate terms. 

or Prospectuses, 2 y tt Law i v 
oun Ai es, apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 












































’ "TO BOOKSELLERS. 
WANTED, a complete Set of the 


Review.’ 
Church Street, 
volumes. 


‘ Edinburgh 
_ Address, prepaid, G. M., Willmer and Smith, 
Liverpool, Stating price and condition of the 
If any are missing a considerable reduction will be 


expected. 
KP Ward J. MILLIKEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, College Green, Dublin. 


Books imported from the Continent every week. 


. This day is published, price 6d., No. 2 of 
HE SPECTATOR 
ee a aki Edition, to be completed in 20 well-printed monthly 
8. Vol. I. is also ready, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. cloth. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


SOYER's PANTROPHEON 
ne will shortly be published by 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers'-Hall Court. 























NEW WORK BY MR. WALTER DENDY. 
Just published, in square 16mo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
YXH: a Discourse on the Birth and Pil- 
grimage of Thought. By WALTER COOPER DENDY, 
Honorary Fellow and formerly President of the Medical 
Society of London, &c. 
By the same Author, in 8vo, price 12s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
This day is published, in 16mo, price One Shilling, 


YWENTY YEARS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. By PAUL DE LA GITRONIERE, Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. A condensed Translation from the French 
by FREDERICK HARDMAN. Forming Part 46 of the “ Tra- 
veller’s Library.” 
Also, in a few days, in 16mo, price One Shilling, 


TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM: an Historical 
Sketch of the Relations between the Ottoman Empire and the 
States of Europe. Reprinted with Additions from No.CLX XXIII. 
of the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF SOUTHEY’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, Vol. I. comprising “Joan of Arc,” with Portrait 
of the Author, and Vignette; to be completed in Ten Monthly 
Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A Re-publication of the first collected Edition, containing 
lished wit’ 











This day is published, in 8vo, with facsimile from an early M8. 
at Dulwich College, price 1s. 
(Umneis OF MODERN SHAKSPERIAN 
CRITICISM. By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S. 

John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Published this day, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PLEA for the ANTIQUITY of HERALDRY, 

with an attempt to Expound its Theory and Elucidate its 
History. By WILLIAM SMITH ELLIS, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple. 





J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


SUMMER’S-DAY DREAM. With other 
POEMS. By HENRY FRANCIS ROBINSON. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day, 8vo, pp. 96, 2s. 6d. 
NDIA IN RELATION TO GREAT BRITAIN: 
CONSIDERATIONS on its FUTURE ADMINISTRATION, 
By Major THOMAS BEST JERVIS, F.R.S., late of the Corps of 
Engineers, E.1.8. 
John Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vor. XCIX., ror Aveusrt. 
Now ready, price ls. 6d., containing 
nw 
[HE FORGERY. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of “ The Gipsy,” “‘ Brigand,” &c. 
Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London, and Bel- 
fast, of whom Catalogues of the Publications in the i 
Library” may be had gratis, or post free, on application. 








the Author’s last Introductions and Notes; and emb 
a Portrait and Nineteen Steel Plates. 

*,* This Edition was thorougly revised by the Author, and 
contains upwards of 1000 important emendations, all of which are 
copyright property, and therefore cannot be printed in any other 
edition. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In small 8vo, price 5s., the Second Edition of 
ERMONS TO THE YOUNG. By the Rev. C. 
E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. SERMONS PREACHED at BRIGATON. 
Second Series. 6s. 6d. 
2. COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected 


from various Authors. With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBER- 


VORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop. of Oxford. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. . 


Third Edition, price 5s. cloth, 
R. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S VACATION 
RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections of Three Con- 
tinental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843. 
Also, Eleventh Edition, price 6s. cloth, 
MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Now ready, 
DR. BUSHNAN’S NEW WORK. bs 

Forming the New Volume of “ Readings in Popular Literature.” 
URTON AND ITS BITTER BEER. With 
Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Spirituous Liquors. By 
J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D., Author of “ Miss Martineau 

and her Master,” “ Homeopathy and the Homeopaths,” &c. &€. 

London: Wm. S. Orr end Co., 2, Amen Corner. 





WORDSWORTH’S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY— 
FOURTH EDITION. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, (with 5 Portraits,) price £2 14s. 


CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, Lives of 


Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion in 
England; from the commencement of the Reformation to the 
Revolution. Selected, and illustrated with Notes, by CHRIS- 
TOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of Dis- 


courses and Tracts, selected, arranged systematically, and illus- 
trated with Notes. Second Edition. In 4 vols. 8vo. £2 





ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL CLASSICS—VIRGIL. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 


IRGILIT ZNEIS. With ENGLISH NOTES, 
from the German of Dr. Diibner. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
Addita 


VIRGILII MNEIDOS, Lib, I.—VI. 


est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wag- 
neri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8yo. 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED, BY THE LATE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 12s. neatly half-bound, 


HOMER ILIAS ; with ENGLISH NOTES and 
GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Also, by the same Editor, 


2. HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. IL—IV.; with a CRI- 
TICAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH NOTES. 7s. 6d. 
“ This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
schools and colleges. A more useful and complete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know.” —ATHEN £UM. 


3. HOMER FOR BEGINNERS ; being the 
ILIAD, Books I.—III., with ENGLISH NOTES; forming a suffi- 
cient Commentary for Young Students. 3s. 6d. 


4, AN. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, 
from the ODYSSEY of HOMER. From the German of Dr. 
AHRENS, Director of the Lyceum at Hanover, Author of a Trea- 
tise on the Greek Dialects. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In 12mo, price 3s. 


5. A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for 
the Poems of HOMER, and the HOMERID#; illustrating the 
Domestic, Religious, Political, and Military Condition of the 
Heroic Age. With an Explanation of the most difficult Passages | 
and of all Mythological and Geographical Proper Names. Trans- | 
lated from the German of CRUSIUS, by Professor SMITH. | 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. In 12mo, | 
half-bound, 9s. | 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-Place. 











_Just published, Sevond Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


RELAND, considered as a Field for Investment 
or Residence, with a Geological Map, and a Map showing the 
Bog, Lands, Canals, &c. &c. By WILLIAM BULLOCK WEB- 
STER, Esq. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
OSTER’S LECTURES, delivered at Broad- 
mead Chapel, Bristol. Third Edition. Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by J. E. RYLAND, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
per volume. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covert Garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
HE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, lite- 


rally translated into English Prose, with copious Notes, by 
W. J. HICKIE. In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. Vol. 1. with Frontis- 
piece. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


ATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S FLOWERS 

OF HISTORY, especially such as relate to the affairs of 
Britain, from the beginning of the world to a.p. 1307. Translated 
by C. D. YONGE, B.A. In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. Vol. II. 
Price is. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
CRABB’'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 
{NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; in 

Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and Ex- 
amples, drawn from the best Writers. To which is added, an 
Index to the Words. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 9th Edition, 
carefully revised, and greatly improved. 8vo, 15s. cloth, lettered. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ENGLISH 
STRUWWELPTER,” (DR. H. HOFFMANN). 
Pubiished this day, price 3s. 6d. 


KING NUT. CRACKER;; or, the Dream of Poor 
Reinhotd. A Fairy Tale for Children. Translated by J. R. 
PLANCHE, Fsq., Author of “The Golden Branch,” “‘ Mr. Buck- 
stone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus,” &c. Illustrated with Twenty- 
eight coloured Plates. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street; and 
Joseph, Myers, and Co., 144, Leadenhall Street. 














MONTGOMERY'S SELECTIONS FROM BURKE. 
In small post 8vo, cloth extra (416 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
DMUND BURKE: his Speeches and Writings, 
or his First Principles. With an Introductory Essay, by 
ROBERT. MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
“ Burke, the prodigy of Nature andacquisition. He read every- 
thing—he saw everything—he foresaw everything.’—Grartan. 
“The soundest truths of Religion, the justest principles of 
morals—his sublime eloquence.’’—Lorp ERSsKINE. 
“The greatest of Political Philosophers.” —MacktinTosx. 
London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 
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This day is published, price 6s. 
Fr oO W A ND te ss: 
By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo, uniform with the latest Editions of 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 3 vols. 18s. 
DIARY ofa LATE PHYSICIAN. 2 vols. 12s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UGO REID’S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRA- 
PHY: a Text Book for Beginners, and a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. Second Edition, carefully revised. Price 1s. 
“One of the most sensible books on the subject we have met 
with.” —Epvcationat Times. 

ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, ina 
Series of Easy Progressive Exercises intended for Preparatory 
and Infant Schools, by H. GRANT. New Edition, ls. 6d. cloth 

*,* Originally published under the Superintendence of the 

“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 
Thirteenth Edition. Price 3s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS and KEY; or, 
Geographical and Biographical Exercises, with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps. 29th Edition. Price 4s. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEURS ; a Mora! Tale 
in French, with a Key to the difficult words and phrases, by M. 
DE LA VOYE. 2s. cloth. 

THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, for 
the Use of Beginners, by M. DE LA VOYE. 80 Engravings, 2s. 
cloth. 





French, by 2 FRENCH LADY. Fifth Edition, with Engravings, 


2s. cloth. 
BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD AND 
PHRASE BOOK Price 1s. 


ROWBOTHAM’S EASY METHOD of LEARN- 


ING the FRENCH GENDERS. 64. 


London: Grant and Griffith, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
| OCKE’S INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, Cheap 
Issue, at ls. 6d. per volume. 

The Series consists of the following Interlinear Translations ; 
With the Original Text, in which t quantity of the doubtful 
Vowels is denoted; Critical and Explanatory Notes, &c. 











Latin. 
PHXDRUS’'S FABLES OF JESOP. 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. 
VIRGIL'’S ENEID. Book I 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
CZESAR’'S INVASION OF BRITAIN, 


rm Oo NS 


GREFK. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES Selections. 
THE ODES OF ANACREON. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Book I. 
. PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. 
HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. 


& pry c9 bo 


Book I. 


Selections. 
FRENCH. 
SIGISMONDI; the Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 
German. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 
*,* An ESSAY, explanatory of the System, 12mo, sewed, 6d. 
Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 





Just published, 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth, 
HE HOMERIC DIALECT. Its leading forms 


and peculiarities. By JAMES SKERRETT BAIRD, T.C.D., 
Author of “A Catalogue of Greek Verbs,” &c. 


Uniform with the above, ls. cloth, 
TABLES of IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. 
—————— GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the 
Rev. P. FROST. 


PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX. 
FIRST STEPS to LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


TABLES of LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the 
Rev. P. FROST. 
London: George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





XENOPHON’S ANABASIS IN ENGLISH, BY SPELMAN. 


(recs EXPEDITION into PERSIA, and the 


from the Greek of XENOPHON, by E. SPELMAN. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 


Of whom may be had, 


CHRISTISON’S CESAR. New Edition.— 
CHESARIS de BELLO GALLICO et CIVILI COMMENTARII. 
Accedunt Libri de Bello Alexandrino, Africano, et Hispaniensi. 
Editio nova, curante G. DUNCAN, E.C.P. Cui nune adjicitur 
Index Anglice locuples a J. CHRISTISON. 12mo, 4s. roan 
Fattered. 
~ CESAR’S COMMENTARIES. Translated into 
lish by WM. DUNCAN, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
ity of Aberdeen. 12mo, 7s. cloth lettered. 

E FABLES OF PH-EDRUS, construed into 


, for the Use of Grammar Schools. 18mo, 3s. cloth. 


ZEDRI AUGUSTI LIBERTI FABULEZ 
1 ad cditionem SCHWABII. Pene Descripte. 18mo, 
cloth. 

.—This isthe only edition of Phedrus which corresponds 
ly with the “ Phadrus Construed,” for the Use of Grammar 


WV Schools. 


r7AP ¥, 

















LE BABILLARD; an amusing Introduction to | 





RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. Translated | 





Books for the Sea-Side. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 


By THE Rey. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With Twenty-two Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: 


On, HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS;; containing Coloured Figures, and deseri 
of Alge inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. 360 Plates. 


[July 39 











ptions of all th i 
By PROFESSOR HARVEY. lies 
Tn three vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication. . . . . . . £7 12 6 

In four vols. royal 8vo, arranged systematically according to the Synopsis . . £7 17 6 


*," A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 


REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





_ MR. HOFFMAN?S 7 
CHRONICLES OF CARTAPHILUS, THE WANDERING JRV, 


EMBRACING 
A PERIOD OF NEARLY NINETEEN CENTURIES. 


** A narrative derived from, and illustrative of ancient history, penned in a free and vigorous style, and abounding in 
traits, which make the study of the past a positive pleasure. It is informed by a large and liberal spirit ; it is endowed 


with good feeling and good taste, and cannot fail to make a deep impression upon the general mind.” —Odserver, 


LONDON: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, REGENT STREET, 








Eariy in August, in large octavo, price One Guinea, cloth, 


SOYER'S PANTROPHEON. 


THE HISTORY OF FOOD, AND ITS PREPARATION, 
From the Earliest Ages of the Glorld. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR,” AND THE “MODERN 
HOUSEWIFE, OR MENAGERE,” &c. 


Embellished with Forty-two Steel Plate Engravings, illustrating the greatest gastronomic marvels of Antiquity, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


(KOLSUEN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZIN 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

No. CCCXCII. 

By Dudley Costello. 





On 12th August, in post Svo (526 pages), 6s. 


! 
E. | 
| D*: MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 
ConTENTS FoR AtGust. 
Beware of the Chocolate of Chiapa. | 
The Pathos of Thomas De Quincey. | 
The Night Alarm. By H. Spicer, Esq., Author of “ 
Sounds.” 

The Irish Bar. | 
The Eastern Question. 
Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe. 
An Allegory. By Dr. Scoffern. 
The Moors in Spain. 
The Self-Convicted. By the Author of “The Unhuly Wish.” 
Hunting in the Far West. 
The Song of the Evicted. By Cyrus Redding. 
George William Curtis. 
Boston—Lowell—New London—Long Island, 


REFORMATION, Vot. V. 
Svussect—THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
Also, uniform therewith, 
Vols. I. to 1V. of OLIVER and BOYD'S Revised Edition, lis. 
The same Edition, in Demy 8vo, 5 vols. 57s. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Sights ana | 





| 
| 


Just published, in 12mo, 2s, 


HE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK, 
with copious Vocabularies and Exercises, Fang eo 
Home. By J. W. Hengiston, Esq. Lessons of convenient length usually adopted in Families av 
om B  drtebfn Mall, 133, Tiecadiily. Schools. By C. J. DELILLE, Professor of the French Language 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. j SOR Paul’s School. 

| Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Clipper Liner 





Now ready, No. 3, printed in small 4to, with Plates and Maps 
published quarterly). Annual Subscription, 12s. 


a “pw > > | 
f ene ULSTER JOURNAL of ARCHAOLOGY. | 
CoNnTENTS: | 
1. The Island of Tory—its History and Antiquities; Part III. | 
the Ecclesiastical Period. 2. The Hosting against the Northern 
Irish in 1566. 3. On Hoards of Coins founds in Ireland. 4. The 
Antiphonary of Bangor. 5. Original Documents illustrative of 
Irish History, No.I. 6. Metropolitan Visitation of the Diocese of 
Derry, 1397, Part II. 7. On the Importance to the Archeologist 
and Ethnologist of an accurate mode of Measuring Human Crania, 
with the description of a new Craniometcr. 8. The French Settlers 
in Ireland; No. I. The Huguenot Colony at Lisburn, County An- 

trim. 9. Kilnasaggart. 10. Antiquarian Notes and Queries. 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
Archer and Sons, Belfast. 


Price 3s. 6d. with Dustrations, 
OGER MOWBRAY ; or, the Merchant Prince 
/ of England. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, Author of 
“ Autobiography of a Working Man,” “ Letters from one who has 
Whistled at the Plough,” &c. &c, 
Price 3s. 6d. with Iustrations, _ 
MABEL TREVOR; or, the Pearl Necklace. 
By Mrs. BURBU RY, Author of “‘ Florence Sackville,” “ How to 
Spend a Week Happily,” &c. &c. 
= Price 3s. 6d. with Tilustrations, . ‘ 
JULIO ARNOUF. A Tale of the Vaudois. | 
By Mrs. WEBB, Author of “ Neomi,” “Adventures of Charles 
Durand,” &c. &c. 





Now ready, 
UNIFORM WITH DR. CHEPMELL’S COURSE OF HISTORY, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY COMPILED 

for the USE of MILITARY STUDENTS. By the Rev.E 
M. HEALE, M.A., Professor of Geography and History at the 
Royal Military Co!lege, Sandhurst. 

*’.* This work contains ail that is required to be learnt on the 
subject, at the examinations of candidates for commissions in He 
Majesty’s service. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








[HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and HIS 
TORICAL REVIEW for AUGUST contains the followiss 
Articles :—1. State Papersof the Reign of Henry VIII. 2. Mdme 
de Longueville. 3. The Prospero of ‘The Tempest.’ 4. Le 
of Major P. Ferguson during the American War. 5. Want 
of an Antiquary ; Bramber Castle and the Sussex Churches, " 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A. (with Engravings). 6. St. Hilary Churet, 
Cornwall (with an Engraving). 7. Benjamin Robert Haydon. t 
The Northern Topogr:phers—Whitaker, Surtees, and Raine. 
Passage of the Pruth, in the year 1739. 10. Early History of the 
Post-Office. 11. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban; A Peep # 
the Library of Chichester Cathedral—Christ’s Church at Norwich 
—Revy. Wm. Smith of Melsonby—God b and k 4 
With Reviews of New Publications, a Report of the Meeting 
ihe Archwological Institute at Chichester and of other Antiquan® 
Societics, Historical Chronicle, and Obituary. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
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S—— 
ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING'S TEXT. 
New and revised Edition, 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

ORACE’S WORKS, from the TEXT of 

DOERING, with Explanatory Notes at the end of the Text. 
By CHAS, ANTHON, LL.D., &e. 
Yondon: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton and 
Co, Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Go.; H. G. Bohn; 
Cowie and Co.; Capes and Co.; EF. Hodgson; H. Washbourne; F. 
and J. Rivington; Houlston and Stoneman; J. 8. Hodgson; E. P. 
Williams; and C. H. Law. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 






ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 

New Edition, 12mo, price 63. bound and lettered, 
ENERONI’S COMPLETE ITALIAN GRAM- 
MAR; containing the best and easiest rules for attaining 
that language. To which are added an Introduction to Italian 
Versification, Extracts from the Italian Poets, &e. The whole 
properly accented to facilitate the pronunciation of learners. New 
edition, carefully revised, and considerably improved. By P. L. 

ROSTERI. 

9. BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES upon the DIFFERENT 
PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with references to Veneroni’s 
Grammar, and an Abridgment of the Roman History, intended at 
once to make the learner acquainted with history and the idioms 
of the Italian language. New edition, revised, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A KEY to BOTTARELLI'S EXERCISES: with a few ex- 
tracts in prose and verse, with English translations, for the use of 
beginners. By P. R. ROTA. New edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Capes and Co.; Dulau and Co.; C. 
H. Law; and Aylott and Co, eee 

THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with plates, maps, engravings, &c. 
\ THITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Forty-second edition, 12mo, 
rice 6s., strongly bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 


HISTORY OF ROME. Twenty-ninth edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., 


strongly bound in roan. 
IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 














WHITTAKER’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-tifth edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


PEBEIN'S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


New edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 


1, PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By C. GROS. 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 

VERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. GROS. 
Twenty-cighth edition, 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue 
et corrigée par C. GROS. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Houlston and Stone- 
man; F. and J, Rivington ; E. P. Williams, C. H. Law; J. Hughes; 
Tegg and Co.; J. Green; and Hall and Co. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD o LEARNING to 


READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 
1, ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Parts. Part I., Seventh Edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth. 
Part II., Third Edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth. The Parts sold 
Separately. 
eo Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's Method adapted to the 
German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of the 
ee neaene, and rules on the gender of substantives. 
Vo, Cloth, 5s. 


2, ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo, Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
8v0, Second Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


oye . na ‘a 

KEYS TO THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN SYSTEMS. Prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
Present method to notice that these are the only English Editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall and other eminent writers. They should be ordered 
with the publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has 
its number and the author's signature. ; 

















eke The above Works are copyright. 
London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co., and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 

M® KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
. CLASSICAL WORKS. 8. d. 

History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. Fourth edition, cloth.. 14 0 
7 The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 

History of Greece. 3 



















1 l2mo. Sixth edition, cloth. 6 6 
History of Rome. 12mo. Sixth edition, cloth . a 8 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo......-...++ seach 1 0 
History of India. 8vo, cloth . «« § 0 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. Sccot n,cloth 6 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo. Second edi 

Pe DE 5 oc os cis ss:s,dcnchinncacees paca gmusmepatcceucse/e 16 0 


an Mythology Abridged. 18mo. Sixth edition, bound.... 4 0 
vid's Fasti. With Notes and Introduction. Second edition, 
IPMN S Noa ia cage anec ng a soued edad cu cnsr conse eins 6 6 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes and 
cursus. Post 8vo, cloth . 
Tales and Popular Fictions 
















o,cloth.. 6 6 


a =. s. ap. ¢ : 
Elementary History of England. 12mo. Third edit. bound 6 0 
mentary History of Greece. 18mo. Second edit. bound 3 6 


Elementary History of Rome. 18mo. Third edit. bound... 3 6 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 


tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
Self-instruction. 


Whittaker and Co., Aye Maria Lane. 





ANNOUNCEMENT, 


MR. 8. HIGHLEY, Jun., begs to aunounce that, under 
the title of 


HIGHLEY’S 
Wibrary of Seience and Art, 


he intends issuing a Series of Publications of a practical 
nature, specially adapted for Educational purposes in the 
Higher Classes of Schools, Colleges, and Hospitals, on 
Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Medical Science, Art, 
and Applied Science. These will comprise Original Works, 
and Translations from such Foreign Publications as may 
seem suited to the Series, as well as popular Sketches and 
Treatises on those Scientific Subjects which may, from time 
to time, interest the public mind. The price of each Volume 
will be regulated by the requirements of the subject, and 
the Series will be profusely illustrated. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
PREPARATION :— 


ALREADY IN 


Section 1-NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY AND 


PHYSICS, as illustrated by the Three Kingdoms of 
Nature. Numerous Illustrations, 


Section 2—NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE MICROSCOPE in its Special Appli- 


cation to VEGETABLE ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By Dr. H. Scuacut. Translated by 


Farp. Currey, Esq. Numerous Woodcuts. [Jn July. 


BOTANICAL LETTERS. By Dr. F. 


Uneer. Translated by Dr. B. Pavt. Numerous 
Woodeuts, (In August. 


A COURSE OF EDUCATIONAL MINE. 
RALOGY, With numerous Diagrams, 





Section 3-MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


MANUAL OF ZOO-CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS—Qualitative and Quantitative. By E. C. F. 
Von Gortr Brsanez, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Erlangen. Translated, with the 
co-operation of the Author, by J. W. Suater. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations of the Microscopical 
Characters of Animal Products, &c., selected from the 
Works of Robin and Verdeil, Funke, Donné, and 
Fourcault, Xe. [In September. 


DEMONSTRATIONS on the USE of the 





MICROSCOPE, and its Application to CLINICAL, | 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, and PATHOLOGICAL INVES- 
TIGATION. Delivered at the Pathological Laboratory, 
by Dr, Liongn Beare, Numerous Illustrations. 


A STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ATLAS OF SURGICAL ANATOMY. 





Section 4—ART. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ARTISTIC 


ANATOMY. With numerous original Illustrations, 


Section 5—APPLIED SCIENCE. 


MISS CORNER. 


The Press have universally praised and testified to Conwen’s Accr- 
rate Historiss, for Scnoor anp Famity Reapino: 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable 
contrasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often 
teased. The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, 
and are compiled from accepted modern English and Foreign 
authorities, and strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and 
Plates. 


1, CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. Twenty-fifth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the 
present date. Or, with the Questions, 4s. 

2. CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
2s. 6d. bound. Seventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index. Or, with the Questions, 3s. 


3. CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
2s.6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Tenth 
Thousand. Or, with the Questions, 3s. 

4. CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Twelfth 
Thousand. New Edition, corrected to the present time. Or, with 
the Questions, 3s. 

5. CORNER’S 


2s. 6d. bound. 


SPAIN 


Plates and Map. 


AND PORTUGAL, 


Or, with the Questions, 3s. 


6. CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 


Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fourth 
Thousand. 
7. CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with 


Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 
and Index. Sixth Thousand. 


8. CORNER’S HISTORY OF GERMANY and 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


9. DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, 
2s. 6d. 

10. POLAND AND 
PIRE, 3s. 6d. 

11. TURKEY AND THE OTTOMAN EM- 


PIRE, including Modern Greece, 3s. 6d. bound. 


12. ITALY AND SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
bound. 
13. HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. bound. 


*,” A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on 
application. 


THE RUSSIAN EM- 


Miss Corner’s Miscellaneous Works are 


THE FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND 


that should be placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. 
Printed in large Type, 24pp. of Tinted Plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, 
orin Eight Divisions, fancy stiff covers, 6d.each. Without the 
Plates, for the use of Schools, 2s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior 
s By Miss CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in 


2 with the Map coloured. 
or the Ele- 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR 
ments of Grammar explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss 
CORNER. Eighth Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. 
sewed, or ls. 6d. bound in cloth. 















Price 10s. 6d., demy Svo, handsomely bound, fit for a present; with 
gilt edges, eleven plates of illustrations, by J. Gilbert, and three 
Maps. 

CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 





THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY ELE- 
MENTARY ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY, containing Eight Large 
Maps and Four Diagrams, ls. plain, or 2s. if coloured. By the 
Author of the “ College Atlas.” 


ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING, suitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUS- 
TUS DEACON, of London University. Price 2s. with eight pages 


of Illustrations. 
BUTLER’S GUIDE TO 


CHARLES 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of an easy 


| familiar Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and most 


| Phenomena of Nature 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHOTO- 


GRAPHY, in its special Application to ILLUS- 
TRATED LITERATURE. Containing the History, 
Theory, and Practice of Photographic Art—Opties— 
Construction of Apparatus, Laboratories, Manipula- 
tion, and Preparation of Photographie Chemicals— 
Processes on Metal, Glass, and Paper—Transferring 
to Metal, Wood, and Stone. With numerous Illus- 
trations, 





S, HicHey, Jun., 32, Fleet Street. 


[In the press. 


Useful Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Sixth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
te GEOGRAPHY. A New and Concise Description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; the empires, kingdoms, and states, 
into which they are divided; their natural, mineral, and vegetable 
productions ; and the characteristics of their inhabitants. New 
Edition. 1s. 6d. in cloth. 

Or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLYPHO- 
GRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound iz cloth. 7th Thousand. 





London: Drax & Sox, Threadneedie Street; Law, Fleet Street ; 
Loxoman and Co., Sivexin and Co., Hamrrron and Co., and 
Waitraxrr and Co., Paternoster Row ; and Tce and Co., Cheap- 
side. And by order of ali Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[July 30 





NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





I. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of MADAME 
DE STAEL. By Marra Norzis. Post 8vo. With 
Portrait. 9s. 

“The witty, clever, and accomplished empress of the French 
salons during one of the most troubled and excited periods in the 
history of-our excitable neighbours has here found a congenial 
biographer, .... Interspersed with the private memoirs of this ac- 
complished woman are many interesting details of the Revolution 
which give additional historical value to the work.""—Onserver. 

“The authoress has given us a trustworthy life of Madame de 
Staél, and has interwoven with the Life so much of the details of 
the Revolution as will make the work a useful guide to the his- 
tory of the period.”—Darty News. 


II. 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
HE STORY OF MONT BLANC. 
By Aserr Situ. TIlustrated with numerous 
Engravings by Birket Foster. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 


MONTH at CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Atsert SuitH. With Portrait and numerous 
Engravings. Third Edition. Feap. ds. cloth. 
Iv. 
ENERAL GORGEIS ‘MY LIFE 


and ACTS in HUNGARY in the YEARS 1848 and 
1849.’ 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


“By far the most authentic and interesting memoir which has 
yet reached us.”"—QuvaRTERLY REVIEW. 


v. 


O E M 8. | 
Feap. | 


By ALExanpER SmitTH. 
5s. cloth. 


“In affluence of images and majesty of utterance they are 
already richer than much of the acknowledged poetry which 
stands highest in the estimation of the age.”—Cnampens’s Journat. 

“It is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone that we 
can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of ex 
pression.” —Sprectator. 

“Indicate the true poetic temperament, deep in thorght, 
fervid in language, glowing with ‘rich imagery."—Inurstraten 
Lonpon News. 

“ Revealing a wealth of poetical thought and expression.”— 
ATHENAUM. 

“ Abounds in passages overflowing with original and exquisite 
imagery, kindled with the fire of genius, and clothed in a luscious 
melody of phrase, which stamp the author as a poet—a genuine 
maker, and not mercly a skilful rhymer.”—New York Trisvune. 


Second Edition. 


vi. 


ON SOR: Pre PEM PS: 

An Alphabetical Biography of Living Authors, 
Artists, Architects, Composers, Capitalists, | Remeron 
Engineers, Journalists, onarchs, Ministers, Philanthro- 
ists, Politicians, Poets, Preachers, Savants, Statesmen, 
ravellers, Warriors, &c. &c. New Edition, with Sixty 
additional Memoirs. 6s. cloth. 


Vit. 


OP O° MY THUMB 
SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS. Edited and Mllus- 
trated by GzorGE CrutksHanx. Forming the First Part 
of * CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY.” Square l6mo. 
Six Steel are Is. 


AND THE 





BOGUE’S ~ 
GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“ Done in a careful, sensible, and workmanlike manner.” 
SPEcTATOR, 


ELGIUM AND THE RHINE. With | 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrative Views. 6s. cloth. 


WITZERLAND AND SAVOY. With 
Map and Illustrative Views. 6s. cloth. 


RANCE. With | —— Excursions, | 
and including a Complete Guide to Paris. 
(Nearly Ready. 
Iv. 
HE TRAVELLER'S DICTIONARY, 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
Roan, 4s.; limp morocco, 5s. 6d 





Davip BoeveE, Fleet-street. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Ecliptical Charts, Hours 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


7,9, 10, 11, and 13, taken at the Observatory, Regent’ Ss Park, 
under the direction of GEORGE BISHOP, Esq., F.R.S., &¢. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Astronomical Observations taken at 
the Observatory, Regent’s Park, during the years 1839—1851, 
under the direc:ion of GEORGE BISHOP, Esq., F.R.S., &c. &ec. 
4to, price 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

First Covrse: Mechanics — Hydrostaties— Hydraulics— 
Pneumatics —Sound— — Optics. 400 Woodcuts. Large 
12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Srconp Course: Heat—Common Electricity—Magnetism 
—Voltaic Electricity. 200 Woodcuts. Large 12mo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Turxp Course: Astronomy and Meteorology. With many 
Illustrations. Large 12mo. (Nearly ready. 


Professor De Morgan’s Arithmetic. 


Fifth Edition. Royal 12mo, 5s. 


Professor De Morgan’s Elements of 
ALGEBRA. Second Edition. Royal 12mo, 9s. 


Professor De Morgan’s Trigonometry 
and DOUBLE ALGEBRA, Royal 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


De Morgan on Arithmetical Books 
and AUTHORS. From the Invention of Printing to the 
present time; being Brief Notices of a large Number of Works 
drawn up from actual inspection. Royal 12mo, 6s. cloth. 


Professor De Morgan’s Formal Logic. 


8yo, 12s. 


De Morgan’s Book of Almanacks. 
With Index, by which the Almanack belonging to any year 
preceding a.p. 2000 can be found; with means of finding New 

| and Full Moons from s.c. 2000 to a.p. 2000. Demy 8vo, oblong, 

| price 5s. cloth. 





Professor Potter’s Elementary Trea- 
| TISE on MECHANICS. Second Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
| Professor Potter’s Elementary Trea- 

TISE on OPTICS. Part I. 8vo. Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 
cloth. 


-| Professor Potter’s Elementary Trea- 


TISE on OPTICS. 
8vo, l2s. 6d. 


| Rev. S. Newth’s Elements of Statics, 


DYNAMICS, and HYDROSTATICS. Royal 12mo, 6s. 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS. New 
and Cheap Edition. Large 12mo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


Professor Buff’s Familiar Letters on 
the PHYSICS of the Earth ; treating of the chief Movements 
of the Land, the Waters, and the Air. By Dr. HOFMANN. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


Ritchie’s Principles of the Differen- 
_ and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Second Edition. 12mo, 
8. 6d. 


Ritchie’ s Principles of Geometry. 


Second Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Tables of Logarithms, Common and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL to FIVE PLACES. Under the Super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


Barlow’s Tables of Squares, Cubes, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, up 


Part II. Containing the Higher Proposi- 
| tions. 





| 
| to 10,000. Stereotype Edition, ex: amined and corrected. Under 
the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
| Knowledge. Royal 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

|R 

| 

i 


Reiner’s Lessons on Form; or, an 
INTRODUCTION to GEOMETRY. 


12mo. 
Diagrams. 


With numerous 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


Hemming’s First Book on Plane 
TRIGONOMETRY. 12mo. With Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 
Reiner’s Lessons on Number, as given 
at a Pestalozzian School, at Cheam, Surrey. 
THE MASTER’S MANUAL. 


New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
| THE SCHUOLAR’S PRAXIS. 


12mo, 2s. bound. 
| Perspective ; its Principles and Prac- 


TICE. By G. BR MOORE, Teacher of Drawing, University 
College, London. Two Parts: Text and Plates. 8s. 6d. 


Twelve Planispheres, forming a Guide 


to the STARS for every Night in the Year, with an Introduc- 
tion. 8yo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


'Woodcroft’s Sketch of the Origin 
and PROGRESS of STEAM NAVIGATION. With Seven- 
teen Lithographic Plates. Feap. 4to, 12s. cloth. 


| London: WALTON and MABERLY, 
| 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 





SS 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


The following are now Ready. 


KING EDWARD VI.rn’s 
GRAMMAR; or, an Introduction t 
the use of Schools. Sth Edition. 


LATIN 


o the Latin Tongue, f 
l2mo, 3s. 6d, er 


Il. 


KING EDWARD VUI.rn’s_ LATIN 


ACCIDENCE; or, Elements of the Latin Tongue, for the 
use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2s. 


Ill. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in the 
Art of Latin Versification ; with Prefatory Rules of Com. 
position in Elegiac Metre. 2nd Edition. ‘12mo. 4s, 


Iv. 


MATTHLI#’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for 


the use of Schools. Abridged by BLomF1£ELD ; 5 revised by 
Epwarps. 71: Edition. 12mo. 3s. 


Vv. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, 


for the use of Junior Classes. 4th Edition. 12mo, 2s, 


VI. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTION to 
the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 3rd Edi. 
tion. l6mo. 5s. 6d. 


Vil. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans, 
down to the 14th Year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 63th 
Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


Vill. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls, to the Death 


of Louis Philippe. 30th Edition. With 70 Woodeuts, 
12mo. 


IX. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
GERMANY. From the Invasion by Marius, to the Battle 
of Leipsic. 6th Edition, With 50 Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


x. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
With Supplementary Chapters on the Literature, Art, and 
Domestic Manners of the Greeks. Woodcuts. 12mo. 

[Nearly ready. 
<i. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. By Lapy Cancorr. 17th Edition. 18mo. 
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The Stones of Venice. Volume the Second. 
The Sea Stories. By John Ruskin. With 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. : ; 

Iris not often in these days of rapid action 

and superficial thought that we are called 

upon to notice books which embody the fruits 
of such long and earnest study as those of 

Mr. Ruskin. However we may be disposed 

to question some of his theories, whether of 

life or of art, it is — not to listen to 
him with respect; for his words are uniformly 
well weighed and his conclusions carefully 
wrought out. He writes at all times with 
the force of earnest conviction, and the ardour 
of a strong, but tempered, imagination gives 
dignity and relief to a style of unusual rich- 
ness and brilliancy. In the volume before us 
we have the results of years of deep and pas- 
sionate study of Venice, with all its marvels 
in history, in architecture, and in art, on 
which the author’s mind has brooded until 
all the past has become vivified anew, and the 
stones of the wondrous City of the Sea have 
become eloquent of the master minds under 
whose direction they rose out of the plashing 
waters of the Adriatic. The subject, a noble 
and suggestive one, is peculiarly adapted 
to Mr. Ruskin’s genius, which delights in 
working out the moral significance that is to 
be found in the noble fabrics on which the 
creative spirit of past generations has set its 
impress. No one who has visited Venice can 
read this book without having a richer glow 
thrown over his remembrances of that city; 
and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin paints 
it with a firmness of outline and vividness of 
colouring that will bring it before the imagi- 
nation with the force of reality. His descrip- 
tions are the perfection of word painting, and 
there is this additional charm in them, that 
the intellect and heart are sure to be gratified, 
as we follow them, by profound thoughts and 
noble veins of sentiment. Whatever prac- 
tical architects may think of Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinions, and however paradoxical some of 
his conclusions may appear, the general 
reader cannot fail to derive great advantage 
from the attentive consideration of his views 
on all matters connected with art, and to 
learn from him principles of taste invaluable 
in their general application. This is not a 
bookto be lightly skimmed and hastily judged; 
but rather to be studied and pondered. Itself 
the fruit of mature observation and elaborate 
pains, it demands and will amply requite the 
most careful perusal. It often reminds us of 
some of our great old writers in the weight 
and richness of its ideas and the massiveness 
of its style, and, like them, it develops new 

Suggestions for thought the more our fami- 

larity with it is increased. 

At the close of the first volume of this 
work Mr. Ruskin left us on the outskirts of 
Venice. It is thus he ushers us within its 
walls :— 

“Tn the olden days of travelling, now to return no 
More, in which distance could not be vanquished 
without toil, but in which that toil was rewarded, 
partly _by the power of deliberate survey of the 
countries through which the journey lay, and partly 
by the happiness of the evening hours, when, from 
the top of the last hill he had surmounted, the 
traveller beheld the quiet village where he was to 
Test, scattered among the meadows beside its valley 





stream ; or, from the long hoped for turn in the 
dusty perspective of the causeway, saw, for the 
first time, the towers of some famed city, faint in 
the rays of sunset—hours of peaceful and thoughtful 
pleasure, for which the rush of the arrival in the | 
railway station is perhaps not always, or to all 
men, an equivalent,—in those days, I say, when 
there was something more to be anticipated and 
remembered in the first aspect of each successive 
halting-place, than a new arrangement of glass | 
roofing and iron girder, there were few moments of | 
which the recollection was more fondly cherished | 
by the traveller, than that which, as I endea- | 
voured to describe in the close of the last chapter, | 
brought him within sight of Venice, as his gondola | 
shot into the open lagoon from the canal of Mestre. 
Not but that the aspect of the city itself was gene- | 
rally the source of some slight disappointment, for, 
seen in this direction, its buildings are far less cha- 
racteristic than those of the other great towns of 
Italy; but this inferiority was partly disguised by 
distance, and more than atoned for by the strange 
rising of its walls and towers out of the midst, as it 
seemed, of the deep sea, for it was impossible that 
the mind or the eye could at once comprehend the 
shallowness of the vast sheet of water which 
stretched away in leagues of rippling lustre to the 
north and south, or trace the narrow line of islets 
bounding it to the east. The salt breeze, the white 
moaning sea-birds, the masses of black weed sepa- 
rating and disappearing gradually, in knots of 
heaving shoal, under the advance of the steady 
tide, all proclaimed it to be indeed the ocean on 
whose bosom the great city rested so calmly; not 
such blue, soft, lake-like ocean as bathes the Nea- 
politan promontories, or sleeps beneath the marble | 
rocks of Genoa, but a sea with the bleak power of | 
our own northern waves, yet subdued into a strange | 
spacious rest, and changed from its angry pallor | 
into a field of burnished gold, as the sun declined | 
behind the belfry tower of the lonely island church, 
fitly named ‘St. George of the Seaweed.’ As the | 
boat drew nearer to the city, the coast which the | 
traveller had just left sank behind him into one | 
long, low, sad-coloured line, tufted irregularly with 
brushweod and willows: but at what seemed its 
northern extremity, the hills of Arqua rose in a 
dark cluster of purple pyramids, balanced on the 
bright mirage of the lagoon; two or three smooth 
surges of inferior hill extended themselves about 
their roots, and beyond these, beginning with the 
craggy peaks above Vicenza, the chain of the Alps 
girded the whole horizon to the north—a wall of 
jagged blue, here and there showing through its 
clefts a wilderness of misty .precipices, fading far 
back into the recesses of Cadore, and itself rising 
and breaking away eastward, where the sun struck 
opposite upon its snow, into mighty fragments 
of peaked light, standing up behind the barred 
clouds of evening, one after another, count- 
less, the crown of the Adrian Sea, until the 
eye turned back from pursuing them, to rest upon 
the nearer burning of the campaniles of Murano, 
and on the great city, where it magnified itself 
along the waves, as the quick silent pacing of the 
gondola drew nearer and nearer. And at last, 
when its walls were reached, and the outmost of 
its untrodden streets was entered, not through 
towered gate or guarded rampart, but as a deep 
inlet between two rocks of coral in the Indian sea ; 
when first upon the traveller’s sight opened the 
long ranges of columned palaces,—each with its 
black boat moored at the portal,—each with its 
image cast down, beneath its feet, upon that green 
pavement which every breeze broke into new fan- 
tasies of rich tessellation; when first, at the extre- 
mity of the bright vista, the shadowy Rialto threw 
its colossal curve ,slowly forth from behind the 











palace of the Camerlenghi ; that strange curve, so 
delicate, so adamantine, strong as a mountain 
cavern, graceful as a bow just bent; when first, 





before its moonlike circumference was all risen, 
the gondolier’s ery, ‘Ah! Stali,’ struck sharp upon 
| the ear, and the prow turned aside under the 
| mighty cornices that half met over the narrow 
\ canal, where the plash of the water followed close 
and loud, ringing along the marble by the bvat’s 





side ; and when at last that boat darted forth upon 
the breadth of silver sea, across which the front of 
the Ducal palace, flushed with its sanguine veins, 
looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation, 
it was no marvel that the mind should be so deeply 
entranced by the visionary charm of a scene so 
beautiful and so strange, as to forget the darker 
truths of its history and its being. Well might it 
seem that such a city had owed her existence 
rather to the rod of the enchanter, than the fear of 
the fugitive; that the waters which encircled her 
had been chosen for the mirror of her state, rather 
than the shelter of her nakedness; and that all 
which in nature was wild or merciless,—Time and 
Decay, as well as the waves and tempests,—had 
been won to adorn her instead of to destroy, and 
might still spare, for ages to come, that beauty 
which seemed to have fixed for its throne the sands 
of the hour-glass as well as of the sea. 

“And although the last few eventful years, 
fraught with change to the face of the whole earth, 
have been more fatal in their influence on Venice 
than the five hundred that preceded them ; though 
the noble landscape of approach to her can now be 
seen no more, or seen only by a glance, as the 
engine slackens its rushing on the iron line; and 
though many of her palaces are for ever defaced, 
and many in desecrated ruins, there is still so much 
of magic in her aspect, that the hurried traveller, 
who must leave her before the wonder of that first 
aspect has been worn away, may still be led to 
forget the humility of her origin, and to shut his 
eyes to the depth of her desolation. They, at 
least, are little to be envied, in whose hearts the 
great charities of the imagination lie dead, and for 
whom the fancy has no power to repress the impor- 
tunity of painful impressions, or to raise what is 
ignoble, and disguise what is discordant, in a scene 
so rich in its remembrances, so surpassing in its 
beauty. But for this work of the imagination 
there must be no permission during the task which 
is before us. The impotent feelings of romance, so 
singularly characteristic of this century, may indeed 
gild, but never save, the remains of those mightier 
ages to which they are attached like climbing 
flowers; and they must be torn away from the 
magnificent fragments, if we would see them as 
they stood in their own strength. Those feelings, 
always as fruitless as they are fond, are in Venice 
not only incapable of protecting, but even of dis- 
cerning, the objects to which they ought to have 
been attached. The Venice of modern fiction and 
drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence 
of decay, a stage dream which the first ray of day- 
light must dissipate into dust. No prisoner, whose 
name is worth remembering, or whose sorrow de- 
served sympathy, ever crossed that ‘Bridge of 
Sighs,’ which is the centre of the Byronic ideal of 
Venice; no great merchant of Venice ever saw 
that Rialto under which the traveller now passes 
with breathless interest: the statue which Byron 
makes Faliero address as one of his great ancestors 
was erected to a soldier of fortune a hundred and 
fifty years after Faliero’s death; and the most con- 
spicuous parts of tke city have been so entirely 
altered in the course of the last three centuries, 
that if Henry Dandolo or Francis Foscari could be 
summoned from their tombs, and stood each on 
the deck of his galley at the entrance of the Grand 
Canal, that renowned entrance, the painter’s 
favourite subject, the novellist’s favourite scene, 
where the water first narrows by the steps of the 
Chureh of La Salute,—the mighty Doges would 
not know in what spot of the world they stood, 
would literally not recognise one stone of the great 
city, for whose sake, and by whose ingratitude, 
their grey hairs had been brought down with 
bitterness to the grave. The remains of their 
Venice lie hidden behind the cumbrous masses 
which were the delight of the nation in its dotage; 
hidden in many a grass-grown court, and silent 
pathway, and lightless canal, where the slow waves 
have sapped their foundations for five hundred 

years, and must soon prevail over them for ever. It 
must be our task to glean and gather them forth, 
and restore out of them some faint image of the 
lost city; more gorgeous a thousandfold than that 
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which now exists, yet not created in the day-dream | recollect that we are in Venice, and land at the 


of the prince, nor by the ostentation of the noble, 
but built by iron hands and patient hearts, con- 
tending against the adversity of nature and the 
fury of man, so that its wonderfulness cannot be 
grasped by the indolence of imagination, but only 
after frank inquiry into the true nature of that 
wild and solitary scene, whose restless tides and 
trembling sands did indeed shelter the birth of the 
eity, but long denied her dominion.” 

In the same noble style of description, 
picture after picture of the sea city is brought 
before us. All are so fine that we are at a 
loss which to select as illustrations of Mr. 
Ruskin’s ripened powers; but the following 
account of the exterior of the church of Saint 
Mark is perhaps equal to anything in this 
way which our Uta can show:— 

*« And now I wish that the reader, before I bring 
him into St. Mark’s Place, would imagine himself 
for a little time in a quiet English cathedral town, 
and walk with me to the west front of its cathedral. 
Let us go together up the more retired street, at 
the end of which we can see the pinnacles of one of 
the towers, and then through the low grey gate- 
way, with its battlemented top and small latticed 
window in the centre, into the inner private-look- 
ing road or close, where nothing goes in but the 
carts of the tradesmen who supply the bishop and 
the chapter, and where there are little shaven 
grass-plots, fenced in by neat rails, before old- 
fashioned groups of somewhat diminutive and ex- 
cessively trim houses, with little oriel and bay 
windows jutting out here and there, and deep 
wooden cornices and eaves painted cream colour 
and white, and small porches to their doors in the 
shape of cockle-shells, or little, crooked, thick, in- 
describable wooden gables warped a little on one 
side; and so forward till we come to larger houses, 
also old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with 
gardens behind them, and fruit walls, which show 
here and there, among the nectarines, the vestiges 
of an old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in 
front on the cathedral square itself, laid out in rigid 
divisions of smooth grass and gravel walk, yet not 
uncheerful, especially on the sunny side where the 
canons’ children are walking with their nursery- 
maids. And so, taking care not to tread on the 
grass. we will go along the straight walk to the 
west front, and there stand for a time, looking up 
at its deep-pointed porches and the dark places be- 
tween their pillars where there were statues once, 
and where the fragments, here and there, of a 
stately figure are still left, which has in it the like- 
ness of a king, perhaps indeed a king on earth, 
perhaps a saintly king long ago in heaven; and so 
higher and higher up to the great mouldering wall 
of rugged sculpture and confused arcades, shat- 
tered, and grey, and grisly with heads of dragons 
and mocking fiends, worn by the rain and swirling 
winds into yet unseemlier shape, and coloured on 
their stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, 


melancholy gold; and so, higher still, to the bleak | 


towers, so far above that the eye loses itself among 
the bosses of their traceries, though they are rude 
and strong, and only sees like a drift of eddying 
black points, now closing, now scattering, and now 
settling suddenly into invisible places among the 
bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless birds that 
fill the old square with that strange clangour of 
theirs, so harsh and yet so soothing, like the cries 
ef birds on a solitary coast between the cliffs 
and sea. 

« Think for a little while of that scene, and the 
meaning of all its small formalisms, mixed with its 
serene sublimity. Estimate its secluded, continu- 
ous, drowsy felicities, and its evidence of the sense 
and steady performance of such kind of duties as 
can be regulated by the cathedral clock ; and weigh 
the influence of those dark towers on all who have 
passed through the lonely square at their feet for 
centuries, and on all who have seen them rising far 
away over the wooded plain, or catching on their 
aquare masses the last rays of the sunset, when the 
city at their feet was indicated only by the mist at 
the bend of the river. Aud then let us quickly 








extremity of the Calle Lunga San Moisé, which 
may be considered as there answering to the 
secluded street that led us to our English cathedral 
gateway. 

‘* We find ourselves in a paved alley, some seven 
feet wide where it is widest, full of people, and re- 
sonant with cries of itinerant salesmen,—a shrick 
in their beginning, and dying away into a kind of 
brazen ringing, all the worse for its confinement 
between the high houses of the passage along which 
we have to make our way. Over-head an inextri- 
cable confusion of rugged shutters, and iron bal- 
conies and chimney flues pushed out on brackets to 
save room, and arched windows with projecting 
sills of Istrian stone, and gleams of green leaves 
here and there where a fig-tree branch escapes 
over a lower wall from some inner cortile, leading 
the eye up to the narrow stream of blue sky high 
over all. On each side, a row of shops, as densely 
set as may be, occupying, in fact, intervals between 
the square stone shafts, about eight feet high, 
which carry the first floors: intervals of which one 
is narrow and serves as a door; the other is, in the 
more respectable shops, wainscotted to the height 
of the counter and glazed above, but in those of the 
poorer tradesmen left open to the ground, and the 
wares laid on benches and tables in the open air, 
the light in all cases entering at the front only, 
and fading away in a few feet from the threshold 
into a gloom which the eye from without can- 
not penetrate, but which is generally broken by a 
ray or two from a feeble lamp at the back of the 
shop, suspended before a print of the Virgin. The 
less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp 
unlighted, and is contented with a penny print; 
the more religious one has his print coloured and 
set in a little shrine with a gilded or figured fringe, 
with perhaps a faded flower or two on each side, 
and his lamp burning brilliantly. Here at the 
fruiterer’s, where the dark-green water-melons are 
heaped upon the counter like cannon-balls, the 
Madonna has a tabernacle of fresh laurel leaves; 
but the pewterer next door has let his lamp out, 
and there is nothing to be seen in his shop but the 
dull gleam of the studded patterns on the copper 
pans, hanging from his roof in the darkness. Next 
comes a ‘ Vendita Frittole e Liquori,’ where the 
Virgin, enthroned in a very humble manner beside 
a tallow candle on a back shelf, presides over cer- 
tain ambrosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous to 
be defined or enumerated. Buta few steps farther 
on, at the regular wine-shop of the calle, where we 
are offered ‘Vino Nostrani a Soldi 28°32,’ the 
Madonna is in great glory, enthroned above ten or 
a dozen large red casks of three-year-old vintage, 
and flanked by goodly ranks of bottles of Maras- 
chino, and two crimson lamps; and for the evening, 
when the gondoliers will come to drink out, under 
her auspices, the money they have gained during 
the day, she will have a whole chandelier. 

«A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of 
the Black Eagle, and, glancing as we pass through 
the square door of marble, deeply moulded, in the 
outer wall, we see the shadows of its pergola of 
vines resting on an ancient well, with a pointed 
shield carved on its side; and so presently emerge 
on the bridge and Campo San Moisé, whence to the 
entrance into St. Mark’s Place, called the Bocca di 
Piazza (mouth of the square), the Venetian cha- 
racter is nearly destroyed, first by the frightful 
facade of Sau Moist, which we will pause at an- 
other time to examine, and then by the moderniz- 
ing of the shops as they near the piazza, and the 
mingling with the lower Venetian populace of 
lounging groups of English and Austrians. We 
will push fast through them into the shadow of 
the pillars at the end of the ‘ Bocca di Piazza,’ 
and then we forget them all; for between those 
pillars there opens a great light, and, in the midst 
of it, as we advance slowly, the vast tower of St. 
Mark seems to lift itself visibly forth from the 
level field of chequered stones; and, on each side, 
the countless arches prolong themselves into ranged 
symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular houses 
that pressed together above us in the dark alley 
had been struck back into sudden obedience and 
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lovely order, and all their rude casements and 
broken walls had been transformed into arches 
charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted shafts 
of delicate stone. 

“And well may they fall back, for beyond those 
troops of ordered arches there rises a vision out of 
the earth, and all the great square seems to have 
opened from it in a kind of awe, that we may see 
it far away ;—a multitude of pillars and white 
domes, clustered into a long low pyramid of eo. 
loured light ; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of 
gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hol. 
lowed beneath into five great vaulted porches 
ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture 
of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory, 
—sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm leaves 
and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds 
clinging and fluttering among the branches, all 
twined together into an endless network of buds 
and plumes ; and, in the midst of it, the solem, 
forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, 
and leaning to each other across the gates, their 
figures indistinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them, interrupted 
and dim, like the morning light as it faded back 
among the branches of Eden, when first. its gates 
were angel-guarded long ago. And round the 
walls of the porches there are set pillars of varie. 
gated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green 
serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and mar. 
bles, that half refuse and half yield to the sunshine, 
Cleopatra-like, ‘their bluest veins to kiss,'—the 
shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing line 
after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide 
leaves the waved sand; their capitals rich with 
interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and 
drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical 
signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross ; and 
above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous 
chain of language and of life—angels, and the signs 
of heaven, and the labours of men, each in its ap- 
pointed season upon the earth ; and above these, 
another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with 
white arches edged with scarlet flowers,—n confu- 
sion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the 
Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth of 
golden strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion, lifted on 
a blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if 
in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break intoa 
marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue 
sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as 
if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost- 
bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had in- 
laid them with coral and amethyst. 

‘Between that grim cathedral of England and 
this, what an interval! There is a type of it in 
the very birds that haunt them ; for, instead of the 
restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, 
drifting on the bleak upper air, the St. Mark's 
porches are full of doves, that nestle among the 
marble foliage, and mingle the soft iridescence of 
their living plumes, changing at every motion, 
with the tints, hardly less lovely, that have stood 
unchanged for seven hunded years, 

‘And what effect has this splendour on those 
who pass beneath it? You may walk from sur- 
rise to sunset, to and fro, before the gateway af 
St. Mark’s, and you will not see an eye lifted to it, 
nor a countenance brightened by it. Priest aud 
layman, soldier and civilian, rich and_ poor, pass 
by it alike regardlessly. Up to the very recesses 
of the porches, the meanest tradesmen of the city 
push their counters; nay, the foundations af its 
pillars are themselves the seats—not ‘ of them that 
sell doves’ for sacrifice, but of the vendors of toys 
and caricatures. Round the whole square in frost 
of the church there is almost a continuous line of 
cafés, where the idle Venetians of the middle classes 
lounge, and read empty journals; in its centre the 
Austrian bands play during the time of vespéts, 
their martial music jarring with the organ note, 
—the march drowning the miserere, and the sullen 
crowd thickening round them,—a crowd, whic, 
if it had its will, would stiletto every soldier tht 
pipes to it. And in the recesses of the porches 
all day long, knots of men of the lowest classé, 
unemployed and listless, lie basking in the @ 
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like lizards; and umregarded children, —every 
heavy glance of their young eyes full of despera- 
tion and stony depravity, and their throats hoarse 
with cursing,—gamble, and fight, and snarl, and 
sleep, hour after hour, clashing their bruised cen- 
tesimi upon the marble ledges of the church porch. 
And the images of Christ and His angels look 
down upon it continually.” 

Our extracts have extended to such a length 
that we must postpone till next week our fur- 
ther consideration of this important volume. 








Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski. 
By Lieut. W. H. Hooper. Murray. 
Tne Tuski are a tribe of people inhabiting 
the north-eastern corner of Asia bordering 
Behring’s Straits, and Lieut. Hooper was an 
officer of the Plover, sent out in 1847 to join 
the Herald, in an expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin. Having reached Behring’s 
Strait without meeting its intended consort, 
the Plover wintered in Emma Harbour at 
the southern extremity of this comparatively 
new land, and ten months were spent in feast- 
ing, dwelling, trading, and sledging among 
its sociable and interesting natives. They are 
located principally along the coast line in 
tents of walrus skin, and penetrate into the 
interior only so far as may be gained by an 
occasional dog or deer-sledge excursion. Their 
habits are less filthy than those of the Esqui- 
maux, though they look with eagerness after 
such fat as their land affords. On coming 
out to the vessel with signs for something to 
eat, a small tallow candle was presented in 
jest to one of the ladies. She munched it up, 
owever, with a very deliberate relisheand 
drew out the wick from between her teeth 
with exceeding care that none of the essence 
of the dip should escape. By dint of barter 
and other recognitions of friendship, Lieut. 
Hooper and his party soon found themselves 
to be welcome visitors. Preparations were 
made for covering and banking up the ship, 
and a Tuski drum was enlisted in the Plover 
band, along with fiddles and flute, to give 
effect to their masquerades and theatre. An 
intimacy being now fairly established, we may 
introduce our author's description of the phy- 
sical character and habits of the people :— 
“The cast of skull and countenance are, as far 
as my very limited knowledge of the subject ex- 
tends, pure Mongolian; faces broad, round, and 
flat ; high cheek-bones ; nose broad, flat, and almost 
bridgeless, in many instances so deeply sunken in 
the fat face, that a ruler would nearly lie across 
the cheeks without touching it; eyes placed ina 
slightly oblique position ; lips large and heavy, dis- 





fully dressed, by the women, with the hair on: the 
poorer people, who are apparently much dependent 
on and obedient to a few rich, often substitute shoes 
and breeches of sealskin. The usual dress consists 
for the men of an inner shirt or frock of fawn 
skin, frequently ante-parturital, worn with the hair 
inwards, and a huge frock of deer-skin reaching 
nearly to the knees, the hair being outwards. The 
breeches are rarely double; they are secured over 
the hips by a drawing string, and reach to the 
ancle, going inside the mocassins, which are made 
of the skin from the legs of reindeer, with soles of 
seal or walrus hide, and ornamented with varie- 
gated pieces letin at the sides with great taste and 
neatness. Mittens embroidered with deer-hair, an 
outer and inner cap, and a belt often handsomely 
ornamented, complete the ordinary costume, to 
which in bad weather—i. ¢., during wind and 
snow, are added the okonch, to keep the snow from 
their garments, and also a piece of reindeer skin 
about eight inches square, which, suspended by a 
string from the neck, closes the opening in front of 
the frock, and catches any drops which may fall 
while the wearer is drinking, &c. The dress of the 
females is materially different; a frock with a wide 
hood, edged with wolf or dog-skin, is in one piece, 
with wide buskins, reaching only to the knee, 
where they are met by handsome mocassins or 
boots; the costume is exceedingly picturesque, and 
has been adopted with a view equally to conveni- 
ence and appearance, as will presently be shown.” 


The first attempt at sledge-riding was some- 
what rough work :— 

“We started from the ship on a splendid morn- 
ing, with the temperature at 20° below zero, 
nearly calm. I had the honour of conducting the 
really pretty wife of Mahkatzan, who seated her- 
self astride behind me on the sledge! while my 
companion was placed with our worthy host. I was 
of course desirous of acquitting myself creditably 
asa Jehu; but the first essay in dog-driving will 
searcely be a successful one. Reins there are none; 
the animals are to be guided almost entirely by 
the whip, particularly with strangers, their masters 
alone having power by the voice; and herein great 
management and watchfulness are necessary, and 
an unpractised hand will be quite unable to run 
the dogs off a beaten track, or prevent their re- 
turning to their homes. Fortunately for my 
escape from total discomfiture, Mahkatzan led the 
way, and our canine steeds were going homeward, 
so we dashed along without any more than an 
occasional overturn, my fair companion holding 
me in a vigorous grasp in any such case of danger ; 
consequently a double effort of clinging to our 
sledge was of course necessary on ny part. After 
a rapid drive of four hours, during which my com- 
panion had his face slightly frost-nipped, we 
arrived at Kaygwan, where our conductor resided, 
and were scarcely permitted to look round, so 
eager was he to press upon us the hospitable shelter 
of his roof.” 





playing much of the animal; ears small and deli- 
cate; hands and feet also very small but rather 
thick ; hair jet black, coarse and straight ; whiskers 
or beard but seldom existing, and then only in a 
few straggling hairs which are plucked out with a 
knife; the whole expression of countenance is 
almost identical with Chinese—a point which for- 
cibly struck me at first sight. Their limbs are of 
splendid muscular development; wrists and ancles 
very fine, but neck generally short and thick ; com- 

lexions varying from a light olive to a deeper hue, 

ut very dark tints only occasionally seen. The 
men generally clip the hair on the crown of the 
head, leaving only a circlet about three inches 
broad around it; the women let the hair grow, with 
the exception of that on the forehead, which is cut 


and combed down to the eyebrows. The faces of 
the women are tattooed on the chin in diverging | 


lines; men only make a permanent mark on the 
face for an act of prowess or success, such as kill- 


ing a bear, capturing a whale, &c., and possibly 


also, in war time, for the death of an enemy. 


“The dress is with the wealthier sort composed 
almost entirely of deer, fawn, and dogskin, beauti- 


Then follows a description of the hospitable 
roof arrived at:— 

| “As the huts of the Tuski are all of similar 
form and materials, and differ only in size, clean- 

| liness, and convenience, I shall here describe them 





| generaly, noting peculiarities in their proper 
places. Around, and resting upon one or two 
| props, are ranged at equal distances ribs of the 
| whale, their number and the area of the hut or 
| tent, which is mostly circular or oblong spheroidal 
in shape, depending upon the dimensions. Over 
these, tightly stretched and neatly sewn, is drawn a 
| covering of walrus skin, so beautifully cured and 
| prepared as to retain its elasticity, and to be 
| semilucent; some of these skins are of an enor- 

mous size; I saw one in the roof of Metra’s tent at 
Wootair, which could not have contained less than 

between seventy and eighty square feet, and the 
whole clear as parchment. So much light being 
| admitted by the roof, no windows are necessary; 





| 





wind or drift from penetrating beneath, and the 
outer shell is complete, with the addition of cords 
of hide sometimes passed over and across the roof 
to secure the skin. 

“‘The yaranga (plural of yarang), as these huts 
are called, are constructed of a rounded form, to 
prevent snowdrift from collecting at the gables, 
and to oppose few points to the fierce winds which 
sweep remorselessly over these treeless regions ; the 
same rule is not observed with regard to the in- 
terior. As the yaranga vary so much in size, some 
being only ten or a dozen feet in diameter, while 
the largest measure from thirty to forty, the inter- 
nal arrangements also differ much. In the smaller, 
a single apartment — frequently scarce large 
enough for two persons—runs across the hut oppo- 
site to the door, while in the habitations of chiefs, 
who have generally three or four generations living 
under their roofs, the sleeping places extend ina 
front and two sides nearly round the walls of the 
dwelling. These extraordinary chambers are 
formed by posts let into the soil at a distance from 
each other, and from six to eight feet from the ex- 
terior walls, on which, at heights varying from 
three to five feet, a roof of skins and laths is sup- 
ported ; thick layers of dried grass are placed over 
all to exclude the cold; deerskins dressed with the 
hair on and closely sewn together hang from the 
edge of this roof on the inside, and can be drawn 
aside or closed at will; when shut they entirely 
exclude the external air. On the ground are 
stretched more well-cured walrus’ skins, over which, 
when repose is taken, those of the reindeer and 
Siberian sheep, beautifully prepared, are laid; 
above, close under the roof, against the sides of the 
hut, small lattice shelves are slung, on which 
mocassins, fur socks, and the dried grass which the 
more prudent place in the soles of their boots to 
absorb moisture, are put to dry. A species of 
dish, oval and shallow, manufactured, as I under- 
stood, by themselves, of a plastic material and 
afterwards hardened, but from its appearance pos- 
sibly cut out of stone, serves as a lamp; against a 
ridge, running along the middle, and nearly an 
inch high, fibres of weet-o-weet, or moss, are neatly 
arranged, only their points showing above the stone 
edge: the dish is filled with train oil, often hard 
frozen, and a light of peculiar beauty produced, 
giving enormous heat, without, when well trimmed, 
either smoke or smell, and certainly one of the 
softest lights I ever saw, not the slightest glare 
distressing the eyes; around the outer wall are 
ranged any trifling articles of ornament which may 
be possessed. Wooden vessels scooped from drift- 
wood are placed in the corners; they contain ice 
and snow, of which the Tuski consume vast quan- 
tities ; indeed, snow-munching appears to occupy 
the principal part of their time between the im- 
portant periods of food and repose. The area of 
the yarang not occupied by the salons is used quite 
as an antechamber or hall of entrance; here food 
is deposited previous to preparation for cooking, 
much of which is also done here over larger lamps 
than those inside. Here are unloaded sledges, and 
the porters of ice and snow; the former being 
afterwards placed on the roof of the sleeping apart- 
ment. Here, too, the dogs feed and sleep, the 
faithful creatures ever seeking to lie close to their 
masters at the edge of the inner rooms, and even 
thrusting their noses into the heated atmosphere.” 


As a minute description of a Tuski family 
we extract the following :— 
‘Mooldooyah, paterfamilias and leader of the 
party, was a man of enormous mould and striking 
appearance. By far the largest of his tribe, he 
stood considerably above six feet in height, with 
| limbs and figure of massive development, increased 
by an inclination to obesity, which his mature 
| years had begun to display. His face, now large, 

round, and heavy, had, I should imagine, once 
| been handsome, being redeemed from the ordinary 
| flat form of his fellows by a straight strong nose 
| and well-marked brows; bis forehead was broad 


an aperture on the most sheltered side serves as a | and low; mouth and chin heavy and sensual. 





walrus skin is drawn; snow is heaped to the height 


} of about eighteen inches round the tent, to keep | 


door, over which, when not in use, a screen of | Like the majority of gigantic men, Mooldooyah’s 


| temperament was of a phlegmatic turn, and this 
was a fortunate condition of his existence; for, 
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when roused, which rarely occurred, Mooldooyah 


was terrible in his anger. Ordinarily he was 
stolid, inactive, and good-tempered, took all things 
with exemplary patience, let every one, particu- 
Jarly his wife, of whom he was justly very fond, 
do as they pleased, and showed a great dislike to 
standing; added to this, he eat and drank in pro- 
portion to his vast bulk, and smoked as often as he 
could afford it, which, after I knew him, was very 
nearly all day long. : 

“‘Yaneenga, the wife of Mooldooyah, was, in my 
estimation, without an equal of her sex in the tribe, 
when all points of comparison were considered ; 
true, Mi-yo, the charming petite sister of Meeco, 
the amiable wife of Yappo, and the fair dame of 
Mahkatzan, might each dispute with her the palm 
of beauty; but these were still quite young, while 
Yaneenga’s charms had merged into the fuller 
figure of the matron: but who, like Yaneenga, 
bore so unvaried a countenance of good-humour ?— 
who, like her, was always amiable, always thought- 
ful for the wants or comforts of those around her? 
Of the tallest among her sex, large and robust, yet 
of rounded and well-formed figure, with an easy, 
dignified carriage, which was never ungraceful, a 
countenance originally very handsome, though now 
full and slightly coarse, eyes of liquid jet, ever 
sparkling and beaming with good humour, fea- 
tures generally good, but whose effect was much 
injured by the lips, which, enclosing large strong 
regular teeth of pearly whiteness, were too full and 
heavy for a delicate taste, neat and well-made gar- 
ments put on with judgment, small feet and hands, 
and an open engaging manner, marked my friend 
Yaneenga as one of the best and worthiest speci- 
mens of her tribe. I shall have much more to say 
of her and her husband presently, so will now pass 
to their son, Ah-mo-leen, of whom I recorded a 
trait honourable to his character, on the occasion 
of| purchasing his coat at an early stage of our 
acquaintance. 

“‘ Ahmoleen, now the eldest son, was only in- 
ferior to his father in stature and size, and being 
much younger was less unwieldy in figure; in 
other respects he greatly resembled Mooldooyah, 
was a little more lively, and of course much more 
active; but his good temper and forbearing dis- 
position were equally conspicuous, nor did he ever 


take undue advantage of his great superiority of 


hysical strength. I believe, notwithstanding his 

inactivity, that Mooldooyah was even now much 
more powerful than his son; but next to him 
Ahmoleen was chief in size and strength. Mool- 
dooyah often lamented to me, in moving terms, the 
death of an elder son, who so greatly surpassed 
Ahmoleen in physical development, that, as he 
expressed it to me, he could have taken Ahmoleen 
by the middle and dashed him down upon the 
earth, 

“‘ Ka-oong-ah, the little daughter of Yaneenga, 
almost the realisation of one’s idea of what she 
herself must have been as a child, concludes my 
present detail of this party ; she was lithe of limb, 
prattling, rosy, and merry as a bird, a most inge- 
nious little sempstress, and delighted to make all 
sorts of queer little bags and gloves and dolls for 
me, whose especial favourite she was, and whom it 
was her delight to plague. 

“In addition to these personages we were 
favoured by the presence of Mahkatzan, black, 
oily, and grasping ; Omdooyah, and his wife, Attah. 
Now, Omdooyah, although not a chief, was such a 
very queer fellow, that I cannot refrain from 
noticing some of his peculiarities; and Attah was 
so unceasing and troublesome, but at the same 
time so very useful a visitor, that she likewise de- 
serves a2 moment’s attention. Omdooyah was an 

’ original of the first water, and a very funny one to 
boot. First as to personnel: he was unlike every- 
body else; his frame was large and somewhat 
heavy, and in this he slightly resembled our friend 
Mooldooyah, but here all comparison ended. His 
frame was broad and square, but loose and un- 
gainly, with limbs which constantly disputed their 
mutual affinity, and ever played at hide-and-seek 
with each other; a demeanour generally impas- 
sible, but upon the successful conclusion of his 


frequent jokes lighting up in an inexpressibly ludi- 
crous manner; a face round and flat as the full 
moon, with a dab for a nose, and a gash for 
a moath, around which, and the saucer-like eyes 
inclining at an angle to the nose, sly mirth and 
mischief-loving wrinkles lay crowding together : 
Omdooyah was absolutely overflowing with fun; 
everything served him for a joke, enjoyment of 
which was heightened by the quiet yet irresistibly 
droll way in which it was perpetrated, and a sort 
of half-unconscious, half-quizzing expression which 
used to excite us to screams of laughter. No 
matter whether for or against himself, the fun must 
be had, and he must do it. The quintessence of 
good nature too was Omdooyah, the personifica- 
tion of good will to his fellows. We often, to our 
shame be it recorded, tried to put him into a pas- 
sion by some practical joke, for we loved fun as 
well in that snowy clime as in more genial regions; 
but it was of no avail; the only result was a grin 
which made his mouth look like the Tower moat, 
and asly return of the jest presently. I dare say 
he thought it was too much trouble to get in a 
rage; besides there was no fun in that, so it was 
too dull work. Omdooyah was one of our espe- 
cial favourites, and this entirely from his own 
amiability; he had unrestrained ingress to the 
ship, to our mess, and to our cabins, and was never 
a burden, because he had withal such innate good 
sense, I may even say delicacy of perception, that 
we were never under fear of his intrusion when 
preoccupied, nor of interference in our communica- 
tions with others; if he found or thought himself 
de trop, he would either quietly seek some other 
locality, or seat himself, like a half-pay lieutenant 
in the waiting-room at the Admiralty, to await the 
leisure of those he sought, studying the objects 
around, which were already as familiar to him as 
the furniture of the aforesaid waiting-room is to 
myself, with a degree ofinterest and attention only 
justified by his want of occupation. 

‘Now for his worthy spouse. Attah was what 
is very generally called ‘ exceedingly plain,’ which 
means, I suppose, plainly ugly; any juvenile 
charms, any dimpled beauties which might have 
graced her visage in more favourable seasons, had 
fled for ever: wrinkles and puckers held despotic 
sway there, now rendered less inviting by long 
accumulations of dirt, for Attah was regardless of 
the greatest of human comforts, and was ever in a 
sad condition of untidiness and filth. Attah’s own 
definition of herself would probably have led one to 
imagine that her disposition was of the most oblig- 
ing nature, that her sole delight was to be useful to 
those around her ; and so indeed it might appear to 
a casual observer, But I must be less charitable 
and more just to her character, having had irre- 
fragable proofs of a totally different leaning. Think 
not it was the performance of a service which de- 
lighted the dame; true, she was ever ready, ever 
officiously volunteering to be of use, but far other 
was the aim of her readiness, of her activity, than 
the promptings of a benevolent nature; alas! we 
must admit with regret that the chief object of 
Attah, in all her doings, was the remuneration 
which should follow their completion. Yes, for 
‘tok,’ which, though strictly meaning barter, is 
also used for payment or gift, she would do any- 
thing. Being always at hand, very quick in her 
motions, having ever a smiling face, and chattering 
away in great style, she was at first considered a 
kind, willing creature, whom it was a pleasure to 
employ and reward; but she presumed upon the 
favour shown her, displayed jealousy and sulks 
when other ladies were engaged to perform any 
slight service with the needle, and became, more- 
over, so exacting in her demands, and so determi- 
nately importunate for gifts, that she was at last 
unanimously voted a bore, and fell into complete 
disfavour. Yet a funny creature was Attah, and 


generally a merry one; her antics were inimitably 
ridiculous and grotesque, and accompanied by 
grimaces which gave one pain by sympathy at the 
unnatural distortion of feature; she possessed a 
turn for comedy and mimic displays, and this was 
often exercised for our amusement and — her 
profit.” 

















The tastes of the Tuski are am 


Usl 
illustrated by the author :— nely 

“On one occasion, I remember a number of 
young men, ‘just arrived from the country,’ reject. 
ing with disgust a large tin of delicious beef, which 
had not been bestowed upon them without mur- 
murs of dissatisfaction, and only because there 
was an absolute necessity to provide them with 
food. As they would not eat this, we had nothing 
left but some blubber which had been purchased 
for the dogs and for oil; this was offered them as 
a dernier ressort, but our fears for its favourable 
reception might have been spared ; it was devoured 
with the greatest avidity. Of all our stores, those 
most preferred were biscuit, sugar, raisins, or 
indeed anything sweet, and also almonds, of which 
we had a quantity in our private stock. The pas- 
sion for sugar was general; great and small begged 
for it in preference to all else, and a morsel for a 
‘la-loép’ would make its possessor happy for the 
day. What on earth isa la-loép? I hear the rea- 
der ask. Know, then, that this source of delight 
consisted of a fragment of leaf tobacco which enve- 
loped the scrap of sugar before-mentioned, and was 
placed carefully in the cheek, where it remained 
undisturbedly dispensing its liquid medley of sweet 
and bitter to the infinite content of its consumer, 
Many a brow of cloudy aspect have I smoothed 
and rendered smiling and serene by a well-timed 
application of this little luxury. a 

‘*T propose now to set before you in detail the 
history of a Tuski repast of the most sumptuous 
nature, as myself and companions partook of it, 
and trust you may find it as much to your taste as 
they do to theirs. It is, I believe, with nearly all 
people in a primitive condition, the first and para- 
mount duty of hospitality to provide the visitor 
with food immediately on his entrance, and such 
was the rule in Tuski customs. First was brought 
in gn a huge wooden tray, a number of small fish, 
uncooked, but intensely frozen. At these all the 
natives set to work, and we essayed, somewhat 
ruefully, it must be confessed, to follow their ex- 
ample, but, being all unused to such gastronomic 
process, found ourselves, as might be expected, 
rather at a loss how to commence. From this 
dilemma, however, our host speedily extricated us, 
by practical demonstration of the correct mode of 
action, and under his certainly very able tuition 
we shortly became more expert. But alas! anew 
difficulty was soon presented; our native com- 
panions, we presume, either made a hasty bolt of 
each morsel, or had perhaps a relish for the flavour 
of the viands now under consideration. Not so 
ourselves; it was sadly repugnant to our palates, 
for, aided by the newly-acquired knowledge that 
the fish were in the same condition as when taken 
from the water, uncleaned and unembowelled, we 
speedily discovered that we could neither bolt nor 
retain the fragments which, by the primitive aid of 
teeth and nails, we had rashly detached from our 
piscatorial share. 

“Tt was to no purpose that our host pressed us 
to ‘fall to;’ we could not manage the consumption 
of this favourite preparation (or rather lack 
thereof), and succeeded with difficulty in evading 
his earnest solicitations. 

“The next course was a mess of green stuf, 
looking as if carefully chopped up, and this was 
also hard frozen. To it was added a lump of 
blubber, which the lady presiding, who did all the 
carving, dexterously cut into slices, with a knife 
like a cheesemonger’s, and apportioned out, at dif- 
erent quarters of the huge tray before mentioned, 
which was used throughout the meal, together with 
a modicum of the grass-like stuff, to the company; 
the only distinction in favour of the strangers and 
guests of high degree being, that their slices were 
cut much thinner than for the rest. We tasted this 
compound, and..... we didn’t like it; at this 
no one will wonder; the blubber speaks for itself, 
and the other stuff, which really was not very 
unpalateable, we discovered in aftertimes to be the 
unruminated food of reindeer which had been 
slaughtered ; at least, so we were told, but I am 
not quite clear on this point, Our dislike to the 
dish had no offensive effect upon our host, who 
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only seemed to be astonished at our strange want 
of taste, and with the rest of the guests, soon 
cleared the board, the managing dame putting the 
finishing stroke by a rapid sweep of her not too 
scrupulously clean fingers over the dish, by way of 
clearing off the fragments, to prepare for the re- 
ception of the next delicacy. After this interesting 
operation she conveyed her digits to her mouth, 
and, engulfing them for a brief period, withdrew 
them quite in apple-pie order once more. 

“The board was now again replenished, this 
time with viands less repellant to our unnurtured 
tastes. Boiled seal and walrus flesh appeared, and 
our hospitable friends were greatly relieved when 
they beheld us assist in the consumption of these 
items, which, being utterly devoid of flavour, were 
distasteful only from their extreme toughness and 
mode of presentation ; but we did not, of course, de- 
sire to appear too singular or squeamish. Next came 
a portion of whale’s flesh, or, rather, whale’s skin; 
this was perfect ebony in hue, and we discovered 
some apprehensions respecting its fitness as an 
article of food ; but our fears were groundless. It 
was cut and recut crosswise into diminutive cubes; 
venturing upon one of which we were agreeably 
surprised to find it possessing a cocoa-nut flavour, 
like which also it ate, ‘very short ;’ indeed so much 
astonished were we on this occasion that we had 
consumed a very considerable number of these 
cubes, and with great relish too, before we re- 
covered from our wonder. This dish was ever 
afterwards a favourite with me. On its disappear- 
ance a very limited quantity of boiled reindeer 
meat, fresh and fat, was served up, to which we 
did ample justice; then came portions of the gum 
of the whale, in which the ends of the bone lay 
still embedded, and I do not hesitate to declare 
that this was perfectly delicious, its flavour being, 
as nearly as I can find a parallel, like that of cream 
cheese. This, which the Tuski call their sugar, 
was the wind-up to the repast and ourselves, and 
we were fain to admit that, after the rather un- 
pleasant auspices with which our feast commenced, 
the finale was by no means to be contemned.” 

After residing with these people for the 
308 of ten months, during which time Lieut. 

ooper made a somewhat perilous excursion 
to Cape East, the Plover was cut out of win- 
ter quarters, and crossing over to the Ameri- 
can continent joined the Herald in Kot- 
zebue Sound. As an interesting narrative of 
the voyage of the Herald has only lately been 
given to the public by Mr. Seemann, we need 
not follow the expedition further. We may, 
however, inform our readers that the author 
relates, in his progress to the Mackenzie 
River, a variety of very amusing incidents and 
anecdotes. Mr. Hooper's style is a little 

rosy, but it is characterised by a nice genial 
eeling. 





Mount Lebanon. A Ten Years’ Residence 
Jrom 1842 to 1852. By Colonel Churchill, 
Staff Officer on the British Expedition to 
Syria. Saunders and Otley. 

Cotonet Cuvurcuttt has written the fullest 


great natural fortress, standing midway be- 


/ him to supply. His description of the Maro- 


tween the eastern and the western world. If 
it should cease to be Turkish, it must either 
become English or be made to form part of a 
new independent state, by which the peaceful 
balance of power may, in these regions, be 
maintained :— 


** As the time is probably fast approaching when 
Syria, instead of being merely the land of dreamy 
and luxurious travel,—of exhilarating emotions, 
and fascinating though transient delights, will 
have to become one of sound practical legislation, 
of resuscitating institutions, of vigorous and com- 
prehensive government; whatever might tend to 
throw a light on the present or antecedent exist- 
ence of any portion of its population, would prove 
an acceptable addition to the general, though it 
must be confessed, meagre stock of information, 
which the British public as yet possesses regarding 
that highly important country.” 


Colonel Churchill has added diligent re- 
search to intelligent observation, and he pre- 
sents, from various sources published and 
unpublished, a summary of the past history 
as well as of the present condition of the 
inhabitants of the country. His account of 
the Druse religion is chiefly derived from the 
learned work of the late Baron Silvester de 
Sacy, ‘La Religion des Druses,’ which was 
compiled from Arabic manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris. The Baron de Sacy’s 
account is illustrated by remarks and com- 
ments, which the author’s knowledge of the 
habits and proceedings of the Druses enabled 





nites and other mountain tribes is derived 
from personal intercourse with their chiefs, 
and from documents to which he had access, 
especially the ‘Chronology of the Emir Heider 
Shehaab,’ a chronicle compiled by a Maronite 
emir, which contains much information new 
to the scholars of western Europe. With | 
the aid of these and other documents, and | 
from his own personal observations, he has | 
been enabled to prepare an authentic and full | 
account of the history of the country, and of 
the manners, customs, and religion of its dif- | 
ferent inhabitants. 
In what spirit Colonel Churchill has under- | 
taken his work, may be gathered from the | 
closing sentences of his introductory chapter. 
After describing the general appearance of | 
Lebanon, “ that goodly mountain,” he says,— 


‘The stranger comes to wonder, to admire, to | 
contemplate. Whoever can recal to his mind what | 
all around him once was, and with the unerring | 
guide of the inspired volume in his hand, and by 
its aid, and relying on its contents, summon before | 
him the mighty changes which have stamped these 
regions with a sublimity of interest peculiar to | 
themselves, which indeed hardly any other on | 
earth can afford—must feel oppressed for a while 
by a feeling of melancholy and humility. The 


invigorated. The unknown future of the Lebanon 





and best account that has yet appeared of the 
mountain district of Lebanon. Vices his long 
residence, mingling much with the people, 
and accommodating himself to their customs 
and habits of life, he has had opportunities of 
information not possessed by passing travel- 
lers. Deeply impressed both with the phy- 
sical grandeur of the country, and with its 


sacred and historical associations, he is also | 


fully alive to the political importance of its 


position. One great object of his work is to | 


call the attention of his countrymen to the 
affairs of Syria in connexion with our eastern 
empire. He shows that, if England’s oriental 
supremacy is to be upheld, Syria and Egypt 
must be made to fall, more or less, under her 
Sway and influence. Mount Lebanon is a 


was traced and promulgated when it stood in all 
| its pride and glory. What was predicted has been 
| fulfilled. Has not another futurity been traced 
| and promulgated by the same breath of inspiration ? 
| Faith will rejoice, hope, and adore. Let infidelity 
| tremble, and bow its proud crest, abashed and 
| humbled, in the dust. r 

‘Rich in classical as well as scriptural associa- 
: tions, nowhere can the eye embrace such scenes of 
absorbing interest, as those which burst upon the 
| view from the heights of Lebanon. Ascend Mount 
| Sannin, and from amidst its eternal snows survey 
the magnificent prospect which stretches itself out 


| 


| in all directions. Mountain on mountain and gorge 
| upon gorge crowd upon the sight in a very chaos 
| of romantic wildness, while the two immensities of 

sea and desert, on either side, unite their indefinite 








spirit of true religion will here be refreshed and | 


and indescribable beauties to the richness and splen- 
dour of the scene. 

“Down those rugged declivities, the myriads of 
Sennacherib, those heads already devoted to the 
sword of the destroying angel, rushed down in 
tumultuous array, flushed with the pride of con- 
quest, and fresh emerging from the furnace of de- 
struction which their firebrands had kindled around 
them. Through that defile, the Grecian phalanx 
slowly wound its cumbrous way, laden with the 
spoils of Issus, and exulting in the promised spoils 
of Tyre. These coasts still bear the impress of the 
Legion’s toil. The very rocks with their inscrip- 
tions attest the genius of Imperial Rome. 

“Through those passes, Godfrey, Bohemond, 
and Tancred, led on their deluded hosts—miserable 
victims of folly and superstition. There is Sidon 
and Tyre—the one, the birth-place of letters and 
navigation—the other, the mother of commerce 
and Ocean’s earliest queen. In the distant verge 
of yon horizon arose that mighty wave of force and 
fanaticism, which, after having deluged Asia, Africa, 
and half of Europe, and expended its brute force, is 
gradually being absorbed, leaving behind it, where- 
ever its traces yet exist, the slime and scum of 
malignant corruption and foetid decay—a moral 

pestilence—which if not, as once, the scourge, is 
still the shame and opprobrium of humanity and 
civilization. 

‘* Yonder azure mountains which blend so softly 
with the etherial skies around them, enclose the 
scenes of His career, whose weapons were the 
Words of Peace; whose doctrines fell on the hearts 
of His followers like the gentle dews of heaven, 
with ever fresh and invigorating influence, sum- 
moning them to patience, humility, and endurance, 
as the ensigns of their warfare and the basis of 
their triumphs; and who consigned to them the 
mission—sacred, and lasting as the world itself— 
of uniting together the great family of Mankind in 
one common bond of Faith, Charity, and Love.” 

The causes which have determined the pe- 
culiarly-mixed population of the Lebanon, 
and which have preserved their distinctive 
customs and religious observances, are thus 
referred to :— 

‘‘ Nature, and the influence of events, have com- 
bined to make Mount Lebanon what it has long 
been, and must always continue to be, the rampart 
and fortress of religious liberty in the East. Some 
of its inhabitants were amongst the earliest con- 
verts to the labours and preaching of the Apostle 
James. Though all traces of apostolic simplicity 
and evangelical truth have long been lost among 

the Christians who now possess it, the Lebanon 
was ever a sure and ready resort for the fugitives 
of that denomination, who fled from before the 
great Mohammedan invasion ; and ata later period, 
for those sectarians who were exposed to the fury 
and persecution of the dominant faith and doctrine 
of Constantinople. Here, if not free from molesta- 
tion, they were at least enabled to show a bold 
and imposing front, and to foil the attacks of their 
adversaries. Even of late years, the Armenian 
Catholics, oppressed and aggrieved by the Turkish 
authorities, fled to the Lebanon, and found, amidst 


| the rocky precipices of the Kesrouan, a sure and 


inviolable asylum. 
‘‘ Hither the great Arab tribes, in the year 821, 
impoverished by the extortion, and goaded by the 
domineering insolence of the ruler of Aleppo, 
| directed their steps, and obtained that liberty and 
| independence which they had in vain sought for 
elsewhere. Here, likewise, the Druses were, at an 
earlier period of their history, enabled to assume 
| such an attitude of strength and defiance, as to 
| compel their Mohammedan rulers to desist from all 
open attempts at reducing them to establish 
| mosques, and to practise the external rites and 
ceremonies of Islamism, in the mountain; and 
after having obliged them to accept, on their 
parts, a nominal adhesion to the Koran, on their 
own principles, and in the very limited form under 
which it actually exists, continue to enjoy, in the 
most perfect security, the open and unconstrained 
exercise of a religion which reduces Mohammedan- 
ism to an absolute nonentity.” 
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The — of the whole district of 


Mount Lebanon is computed in round num- 
bers at four hundred thousand. This is within 
an area of about one hundred miles in length, 
and from twenty-five to thirty miles in breadth. 
The boundaries are, Djebel Turbul, above 
Tripoli, on the north, Djebel Reehan, above 
Sidon, on the south, the Mediterranean on 
the west, and the valley of the Bekaa, or 
Ceelo-Syria, on the east. Under the Turkish 
government it has lately been divided into 
twenty-one districts, each under the govern- 
ment of a feudal chief. Of these divisions 
Colonel Churchill gives an account, with his- 
torical notices of the chiefs and their clans. 
The description of one of these districts will 
serve as a specimen of the author's narra- 
tive :— 

“‘Jibby Bisherry, occupied by nearly 50,000 
Maronites, under the House of Kerram. This is 
the stronghold of the Maronites. Nothwithstand- 
ing all the vicissitudes and changes to which they 
have been exposed during upwards of 1500 years, 
these fastnesses have ever been theirown. Hardy, 
resolute, and wonderfully capable of enduring 
fatigue, these sturdy Highlanders scarcely ever 
emerge from their native mountains. Totally in- 
different to, and indeed ignorant of the political 
intrigues which at times agitate their compatriots 
in the lowlands of the Lebanon, they pursue their 
vocations, the tillage of the land, and the culture 
of silk, with simple and persevering industry. 

“Towards their Sheiks they maintain a respect: 
ful, but not a demeaning behaviour. There is a 
haughtiness in their looks which sufficiently be- 
tokens the spirit within, and which instinctively 
warns the passer-by that he is amongst a race of 
freemen. The singular fertility of this district has 
already been alluded to. Amongst its most re- 
markable spots is the village of Ehden, situated at 
about three hours north-west of the Cedars. With 
its waving chestnut trees, and its pure and abun- 
dant springs, it affords a most attractive retreat 
from the heats of summer. ‘T'wo years ago, the 
American missionaries residing at Tripoli, proposed 
to themselves to pass a few months there. A house 
sufficiently commodious having been procured, 
they proceeded with their families to take posses- 
sion of their new residence. They arrived, and 
alighted in safety. 

*‘The mules in due time followed, and un- 
loaded. The shades of evening were fast closing 
in, when all of a sudden the tocsin was sounded, 
the village bells pealed incessantly, the peasants 


gathered tumultuously together, arming, sounding | 


the war-cry, rushing to and fro like the inhabitants 
of a town besieged. The priests were seen hurry- 
ing here and there with crucifix in hand, as if 
leading on to an imaginary assault. The Ameri- 
cans wondered what on earth had happened, and 
essayed to go out and make inquiries. 

**In the twinkling of an eye they found them- 
selves thrust back into their house, the door 
blockaded, the roof scaled, the windows smashed 
in, while the most awful imprecations filled the 
air. Fruitlessly they endeavoured to parley, to 
remonstrate—all in vain. ‘No Bible men here,’ 
was the universal cry. ‘Not an hour in the vil- 
lage; away with you; this is no place for heretics!’ 
‘ But let us pass the night, and early on the morn- 
ing we will be off,’ was the very moderate and 
humble demand of the affrighted missionaries. 

“An appeal to the rocks would have been as 
reasonable, The priests would hear of no terms, 
no delay. The Americans had placed before them 
the simple alternative of leaving the place on the 
instant, or having the house burnt about their 
ears. The firebrands were already lighted, the 
incendiaries were standing by, only waiting for 
the signal. Under such circumstances, to hesitate 
would have been madness. In the dead of the 
night, amidst the wildest confusion, surrounded by 
a furious mob, by the lurid gleam of torches, the 
missionaries and their families took their departure 
from Ehden, and descended again into the plains, 





‘* Such an outrage could not of course be allowed 
to pass by unpunished—representations were made 
to the Turkish government, by the American 
ambassador, upon the subject, and a firman was 
promptly procured, giving the required satisfac- 
tion. It was difficult, however, to persuade the 
mountaineers that they were under the Sultan’s 
jurisdiction, in such matters as these. ‘The 
Patriarch is our Sultan,’ was the haughty reply to 
the summons of their local authorities, demanding 
compensation for the losses incurred by the mis- 
sionaries in their midnight flight. And, indeed, 
in this expression may be seen the essence of the 
Maronite religion. 

‘*In the eyes of the Maronites, every authority, 
civil or otherwise, is merged and absorbed in the 
authority of the priest; and with lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance do their priests and bishops in the present 
day, as indeed of yore, watch every movement, 
every tendency which may menace their long- 
established dominion.” 


Among the Maronites there are some bodies 
of mendicants, of whom a strange account is 
given :— 

“The condition of the working classes in the 
Lebanon, is on the whole encouraging to labour. 
There are no paupers, unless exception be made 
of those who, singular as it may sound, make pau- 
perism a trade. But it must be stated that this 
| Class is to be found among the Maronites alone. 

“‘There are two villages, Shenaneer and Mur- 
taba, entirely colonized by professional mendicants. 
Living in their homes in comparative luxury, the 
men, at certain seasons in the year, assume the 
garb of beggars, and wander all over the country, 
but more particularly resorting to the towns, and 
solicit charity. 

‘*A Beyrout merchant once happened to alight 
)at Murtaba, and was looking about for a night’s 
lodging, when he was accosted by a respectable- 
looking and well-dressed individual, who kindly 
invited him to his house. 

‘*The general appearance of the apartments into 

which he was ushered, and the prompt and well- 
| trained attendance of the domestics, gave assurance 
of the ease, and even affluence of their proprietor ; 
and the traveller congratulated himself on his 
good fortune, in having made so desirable an 
acquaintance. 

‘* At the close of the evening, the Maronite quietly 
| asked his guest if he had not already recognised 
| hin, a question which naturally excited feelings 
of surprise and curiosity, and which were not 
quelled, until the traveller found, upon a minute 
examination of features, that his worthy host was 
| the very identical mendicant to whom he had con- 

stantly been in the habit of giving a trifling relief, 
| and whose greasy pallet he had often filled with 
the crusts and leavings of his kitchen. 
“« The wealthy beggar, not in the least abashed, 
but rather glorying in his own voluntary exposure, 
asked his friend to step with him to an adjoining 
apartment, which on being opened, was found to 
contain nearly one hundred bales of the finest silk. 
‘‘The Maronites excuse themselves for this sin- 
gular and unwarrantable imposture on the public, 
| on the score of religion, and declare they should 
not be putting the seal and confirmation to their 
faith, unless they in this manner followed the 
example of our Lord, who went about from place 
to place, depending for his means of existence on 
| the voluntary contributions of the people.” 


, The principal occupation of the, whole of | 
‘the mountaineers is the production of silk:— | 
** The principal source of revenue throughout the | 
mountains arising from the silk crop, the soil is | 
divided into territorial divisions for the growth of | 
the mulberry, and each division has a house built | 
of stone, generally consisting of one room, fifteen 
yards long by eight broad, with two centre pillars 
to support the roof, for the accommodation of the | 
tenant and his family. In this the silk-worm is | 
reared and brought to maturity. 
“From thirty to forty load of leaves is con- 
sidered an ample division for a tenant, and a cer- | 











tain portion of arable land, and a vineyard, are | 


| 








always attached. Ona tenant presenting himself 
us an occupant, the number of loads of leaves jg 
counted, and their value ascertained. 

«The leaves of mulberry trees, in good condition 
are worth 2/, the load. The tenant pays his land. 
lord a fine of two, four, and even six shillings on 
the load, which is called paying a fourth. The 
vines and figs are in like manner valued, but never 
less than the full fourth of the value of these trees 
is paid, because their produce is more remunera- 
tive, proportionably, than that of the mulberry, 
The tenant now enters his house, which is rent. 
free, and which is always built and kept in repair 
at the sole expense of the landlord. 

‘The complete culture of the division he has 
received now devolves on him, such as ploughing, 
manuring, watering, agricultural implements, rear. 
ing the silk-worm, making wine, raisins, treacle; 
—in fact, the working out the entire resources of 
the land in every respect ;—when, in remuneration 
for his toil, and for the fourth of the value which 
he has paid, he receives one-half of the net produce 
of the whole property. The other half forms the 
landlord's rent.” 


A very affecting narrative is given of a 
Maronite friar, who, from the study of the 
scriptures, was led to see the errors of his 
ancestral creed, and became a martyr to the 
faith of the gospel :— 


“In the year 1439, the Maronite Patriarch was 
summoned by Pope Eugenius X. to attend the 
general council at Florence. Not being able to 
attend, in consequence of age and debility, he 
delegated his duties to a Franciscan friar. The 
suspicions of the governor of Tripoli were aroused. 
It became rumoured abroad, that this assembly of 
the spiritual heads of Christendom was for the pur- 
pose of organizing and setting afoot a new crusade. 
The friar, on his return, was seized and thrown 
into prison. 

“The Maronites, however, partly by bribes, and 
partly by entreaties, succeeded in obtaining his 
release. It proved but atemporary respite. Again 
the jealousies of the governor were awakened, 
and he endeavoured to recover his prey, in the 
hopes of extorting by torture some important con- 
fessions. The friar, timely warned, fled ; the 
storm this time fell on the Patriarch himself, who 
found himself suddenly surrounded and besieged 
in the convent of Mafook, in Djebail. With 
scarcely time to summon a single attendant, he 
opportunely made his escape, and never stopped 
till he found himself safely lodged at Kanobin. 
The troops of the governor displayed no great zeal 
to follow their anticipated prisoner into so unin- 
viting a retreat; and from that day forth, the 
Maronite Patriarchs made this spot the place of 
their temporary escape from the heats of the plains. 
But the convent of Kanobin has an_ interest 
attached to it of another and much more painful 
nature. It was within its gloomy walls that the 
unfortunate Assaad Shidiak fell a victim to his 
constancy to the truth as it is in Jesus. : 

“Born of a respectable family in the vicinity of 
Beyrout, he had been led, by the accidental falling 
of a Bible into his hand, to compare the doctrines 
of the Gospel, with the creed and belief in which 
he had been brought up. He prayed, he reflected, 
he judged for himself. Patience and investigation 
brought conviction. With a pardonable, though 
not a discreet zeal, he would fain impart his con- 
victions to others. In every circle or meeting, on 
all occasions, he loudly denounced the errors and 
superstitions of his sect; inviting his hearers to 
draw from the same source as himself. Such 4 
phenomenon was a rarity in the Maronite world, 
His own brothers entreated, cajoled, threatened 
Priests were sent tc warn and reclaim. All to 00 
purpose. The new proselyte still felt it his duty 
proselytize others. 

“At length his conduct was brought to the 
notice of the Patriarch, by whom he was sent for, 

to be argued with! Unreluctant, nay rejoicing m 
the occasion, Assaad proceeded to the convent 
Kanobin. Meeting at first with a courteous 
enough reception, due, indeed, to the respectability 
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of his family, he and the Patriarch had several 
controversial meetings, without, however, being 
attended with such results as the latter would have 
wished. In vain the Patriarch quoted tradition, 


and the authority of the fathers. Assaad Shidiak 
took his stand on the Bible. This was his impreg- 
nable position. Chagrined by failure, and roused 
into resentment, the Patriarch resolved to try 
other and more stringent measures for bringing 
back the recusant within the pale of orthodoxy. 
“The room where he had been treated as a 
guest, was exchanged for a dark and dismal vault, 
where he was treated as a prisoner. ‘The viands 
with which he had been hitherto served from his 
host’s own table, were replaced by a crust of bread 
and a jug of water. Weeks thus rolled on, and no 
one cared to ask after the condition of the unfortu- 
nate inmate of Kanobin. He had been silenced. 
That was enough, But one night, one dark and 
tempestuous night, he contrived to make his escape. 
“After scrambling over rocks and precipices, 
and tearing his flesh to pieces, he found himself in 
a wide forest, not knowing which way to proceed. 
At length, he met a goatherd, who, surprised at 
his garb and demeanour, asked him from whence 
hecame. Ie replied, in the simplicity of his heart, 
that he had been so fortunate as to make his escape 
from the Patriarch’s prison at Kanobin. he 
goatherd immediately arrested him, and took him 
back. Precautions were redoubled. Privations 
were aggravated. Persecution assumed its hideous 
garb. Deprived of light, scarcely allowed suste- 
nance, chained as a lunatic, the grave delayed not 
long to demand its victim, while Heaven received 
into its bosom the spirit of the Saint and the 


Martyr.” 


We must refer to the book itself for full 
details of the religion of the Druses, and of 
other sects, with which the second volume is 
almost wholly occupied. Of the attempts 
made by Europeans to introduce their faith 
into the country, some idea may be formed 
from what is stated in the account of the 
ancient town of Beyrout :— 


“The changes and reverses which Beyrout has 
undergone, are not less extraordinary. It arose 
one of the glories of Phoenicia. It was the delight 


of Rome. It has twice been thrown down by an 
earthquake. It became a fishing hut. Again it 


seems instinct with life and energy, as it were 
struggling and anxious to resume its former gran- 
deur. Its destinies may yet lead it to become the 
seat of a civilization founded on the best and 
purest principles of Christianity, and one of the 
emporiums of a commerce which shall link together 
the Eastern and Western World, in the bonds of 
fraternity and peace. 

“The Jesuits have lately established a school 
there. Opposed and prohibited by the Turkish 
authorities at the outset, they procured masons 
from the members of their own fraternity, over 
whom, as Europeans, the government could only 
exercise an indirect control. 
the appearance of submission,—leaving off, and 
again, as favourable occasions presented them- 
selves, rapidly resuming their work, they succeeded, 
with that tenacity of purpose for which they are 
remarkable, in completing the building; and the 
school is now conducted without the slightest 
interruption. 

“The French Sisters of Charity have likewise 
erected a very large building outside the walls. 
The edifice is the most striking and elegant in the 
place. _Confining their attention simply to the 
education of a few native girls, the results of their 
operations do not seem likely to warrant, certainly 
hot to commensurate, the immense outlay which 
has been made. The hospital attached to the 


institution is, however, a very creditable establish- | 


ment. The diseased poor here receive gratuitous 
treatment. A French physician, handsomely 
salaried by the French government, is in constant 
attendance. The sisters are kind and unremitting 


in their attentions, which are extended to all, | 


without reference to creed to sect,” 


Alternately offering | 


Beyrout is also the head quarters of the 
Protestant missions, to which the American 
churches have devoted much attention. We 
are glad to find an honourable testimony 
from Colonel Churchill to the value of their 
labours :— 

“They have now (1858) six stations, namely, 
Beyrout, Abeigh, Sidon, Tripoli, Aleppo, and 
Mosul. The station at Sidon has under its care 
an important congregation at Hasbeya, where, a 
few years ago, a respectable body of people seceded 
from the Greek Church, and after years of severe 
persecution, were at length recognised by the 
government as a distinct Protestant community. 
These six stations at present constitute the Society’s 
mission to the people speaking the Arabic lan- 
guage. Besides these, there is an important sta- 
tion at Aintab, in Northern Syria, for the benefit 
of the Armenians. That station, however, is a 
branch of another mission of the same Society, 
called the Mission to the Armenians, whose seat is 
at Constantinople. 

“In connexion with these six stations, there are 
twelve ordained missionaries, two of whom are also 
medical men, besides one physician who is not a 
clergyman, and one printer. <All of these, except 
one, are married men. 

‘* Prohibited by a well-known cause, from directly 
attempting the conversion of Mohammedans, full 
liberty is nevertheless allowed them for evangelical 
labours, among all the Christian sects throughout 
the Turkish empire. The nominally Christian 
communities constitute a large part of the popula- 
tion of Syria, and it is mainly to these that the 
operations of the missionaries are directed. The 
ignorance and superstition that prevail in these 
communities, and the distance to which they have 
departed from the spirit of true Christianity, 
render the work of enlightening and elevating 
them, as timely and as necessary as was the enter- 
prise of Luther and his coadjutors in the sixteenth 
century. 

“The course pursucd by the missionaries is a 
simple and unostentatious one. As soon as they 
acquire the language, which is itself a work of 
years, they make it their leading object to incul- 
cate the truths of the Gospel, impressing them 
upon the hearts and consciences of men, in public 
‘and in private, as they have opportunity. This 
object is prosecuted in various ways, as for ex- 
ample, by the education of youth, by means of the 
press, as well as by public preaching and private 
conversation with the people. 

“The mission has under its care some fifteen 
| freeschools, embracing perhaps four hundred pupils, 
; nearly one-fourth of whom are girls. The books 
| used in these schools are exclusively those printed 
| by the mission, and are of good moral and religious 





tendency. The teachers are well-informed natives, | 


| 
of good character, evangelical in their views, and 
| most of them decidedly religious men. 
| Thousands have been taught in these schools 
| to read and write, and thus a demand has been 
created for the valuable publications that have 
been issued by the mission press at Beyrout. 
| Many thousands of copies of the sacred Scriptures, 
| and portions of the Scriptures in small volumes, 
besides many other useful books, have been put in 
circulation in almost all parts of the country. 
‘* Besides the primary schools just mentioned, 


One of these is a female boarding-school at Bey- 
rout, in which a four years’ course of study is 
pursued, under the instruction of one of the mis- 
sionaries, assisted by several well-qualified teachers. 
The object of this school is not only to improve 


| them to teach others, and to prepare them for the 
| duties of social and domestic life. The other high 
school referred to is a seminary, or boarding- 
| school, for young men. 

“This institution is at Abeigh. 
four years’ course of education. Besides what is 
strictly religious in the course of study, the pupils 

are instructed in history, in intellectual and moral 
| science, in the highér branches of mathematics, 





with their practical application, and also in natural 
philosophy and chemistry. The main object of this 
institution is the training up of native teachers 
and preachers of the Gospel. One important 
branch of their labours, and that which is regarded 
by the missiouaries as the most important of all, 
is the public préaching of the Gospel. It is true 
they have not at present large congregations; but 
they have at each of these six stations above named, 
and at an equal number of villages near them, 
stated preaching services on the Lord’s-day. These 
services are conducted by the missionaries and 
their native assistants; the congregations in the 
different places, varying in numbers from six to 
one hundred, or one hundred and fifty. The 
aggregate number in these several congregations 
who regularly hear evangelical preachings, may be 
estimated at from four to five hundred persons. 
The major part of these profess Protestant views, 
though only a smaller portion of them are commu- 
nicants in the evangelical church. 

“It is a principle with the missionaries, to re- 
ceive as members of the church, those only who 
give evidence of piety. They have aimed, not so 
much to induce people to separate from their old 
churches and join the Protestants, as to make them 





the mission has two schools of a higher character. | 


the pupils in useful knowledge, but also to qualify | 


It comprises a | 


| intelligent, sincere, evangelical Christians.” 

To those readers who merely seek enter- 
tainment, some parts of Colonel Churchill’s 
work will appear dry and tedious. But it 
will be duly valued by all who seck authentic 
and accurate information on this important 
country and its interesting inhabitants. Many 
of the author’s suggestions deserve the earn- 
est consideration both of the statesman and 
the philanthropist. 








| Recollections of a Three Years’ Residence in 
China; including Peregrinations in Spain, 
Morocco, Lgypi, India, Australia, and New 
| Zealand. By W. Tyrone Power. Bentley. 
| Tr1s is one of the most lively and entertain- 
ing books of travel which has lately appeared. 
| Mr. Power is in the Commissariat Department 
—Deputy-Adjutant-Commissary-General, we 
| believe, is his exact denomination—and in his 
varied scenes of service he has made obser- 
vations which he now records for the instrue- 
tion and amusement of the public. The cir- 
cumstances under which he publishes the 
| notes from his journal give additional interest 
| to the work. He writes from a remote station 
|in British Kaffraria, “amidst the din and 
turmoil of savage warfare, with no Cyclo- 
pedias or books of reference—Holy Writ, 
| Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Milton being the 
only specimens of type seen for many a 
month.” Literary imperfections, or geogra- 
phical and statistical errors, we may readily 
overlook in a work prepared under sueh dis- 
advantages. But rough off-hand spirited 
| sketches are more welcome than a narrative 
elaborated with the aid of books and other 
| literary appliances. The pleasures which the 
author describes as having been derived in 
his solitude and hardships by writing his 
‘Recollections,’ will be shared by the reader 
‘who iives at home at ease.” We give some 
specimens of the scenes in many lands as de- 
| scribed by Mr. Power. He first appears 
stationed at Gibraltar, from which excursions 
are made into the romantic land of Spain, 
‘the scenery and inhabitants of which afford 
materials for the early part of his volume. 
Of the general aspects of Southern Spanish 
life he gives a striking and true representa- 
tion :— 
“For many miles round Gibraltar I knew the 
| country well, could find my way through every 
} forest glade of the ‘Selva de Almoraina,’ the 


| 
{ 
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cork-wood, and constantly visited the villages and 
Moorish ruins for many a mile round. 

“The conquest of the country appears to have 
been barren of any good result to the Spaniard or 
to the world. Where once were palaces and lordly 
castles, as at Castellar and Gaucin, there are now 
hovels and ruined walls. On the site of the flou- 
rishing town there is now a paltry village, inha- 
bited by a meagre race, who trust in Providence 
rather than in themselves for subsistence ; ‘pan y 
aceitunas,’ bread and olives, form the main por- 
tion of their food, varied with a cold mess of 
tomatas and red pepper in the season ; this and a 
change or two of clothes in the course of their lives 
suffice for their wants. 

“‘The only strongholds are the farms, which, 
situated on an eminence, difficult of approach, 
owing to the precipitous roads, and surrounded by 
lofty walls, have rather the air of robbers’ holds than 
of anything honest ; an impression strengthened 
by the sight of the huge mastiffs who fiercely chal- 
lenge the visitors. Where once the Moorish 
Cavalgada rode in all its glory of lance and pennon, 
flashing arms and bounding steed, it is now a rare 
sight to see any mounted man, but the arriero on 
his donkey heading a string of the same respectable 
quadrupeds, whose labours he enlivens by howling 
a Jong-drawn ditty as he winds not unpicturesquely 
down the rough path of the steep mountain side. 

‘‘The aristocracy are the priest and the barber, 
and the only dashing, well-mounted man is the 
‘contrabandista.’ He is a fine showy, swash- 
buckler fellow, free with his money and loud in 
talk, the envy of the men and the admiration of the 
women. But it is the fine clothes that make the 
man ; an unlucky chance will find him wailing like 
a woman or howling like a maniac. With his 
ready money and his gaudy jacket goes all the 
dashing manner, and he becomes as low-spirited 
and unhappy a dog as one could wish to see. 
There is not at best much occasion for his fanfarro- 
nade, as there is more trickery and collusion in his 
trade than of daring and cleverness. I remember 
one moonlight night, on the beach near the Orange 
Grove, seeing a smuggling felucca land its cargo, 
which was loaded on about twenty pack-horses. 
There was a ‘ guarda-costa’ hauled up on the beach | 
close at hand, and the officer commanding the | 
troops stood looking on, receiving a doubloon for | 
each horse-load. ‘Adios seiior, y mil gracias,’ | 
said the contrabandista, as the last horse moved off, 
and he dropped the last golden doubloon in the 
Captain’s hand—‘ Vaya Vmd con Dios, amigo,’ 
answered the officer, as he politely took his cigar | 
from his mouth, and waved his hand to the depart- | 
ing smuggler. Then yawning lazily he took his 
way to his quarters to sleep well after a satisfactory 
and profitable job. Even the common soldiers do 
a little private business of their own, and I have 
frequently seen the sentries receive a few ‘ cuartos’ 
for not looking too closely at a poor devil’s bundle, 
who was profitably employed in smuggling salt by 
the handful. This practice is so well known at 
head-quarters that it was no uncommon thing, 
where the pay of a regiment was much in arrears 
to send it to ‘the lines,’ as a full acquittance of the 
debt. On one occasion, a regiment which had only 
been a short time in these profitable quarters, was 
on an emergency suddenly ordered to Ceuta; but 
it refused to budge, on the plea that it had not had 
time to make up its deficiencies.” 


Of the national sport of the bull-fight, and 








of the feats of Montes, the primera Espada, 
a lively account is given, as seen by the 
author at Malaga. To the truth of the de- 


scription we can testify, as having witnessed | 


a similar ‘funcion’ in the more famous bull- 


ring of Seville, when Montes was at the | 


height of his fame. The account of the 


paisanos is also such as all travellers in Spain 
will endorse :— 

‘The paisanos, or country people, are a wild, | 
bold, independent race, full of picturesqueness of | 
costume and manner, hearty and frank in bearing, 
and with a jaunty, braggadocio air and talk cha- | 
The women are re- | 


racteristic of the province. 


markably handsome, possessing in the highest 
degree the virtues and vices of their race, full of 
animation and mobility, prompt in passion, un- 
educated, but full of natural politeness and talent ; 
it is far pleasanter to make love to, than to quarrel 
with them, though perhaps the wisest course is to 
do neither. 

“This is the country of the ‘bolero’ and the 
‘seguidilla,’ the dance alternately bold and volup- 
tuous, and the song full of plaintive monotony. I 
was very fond of mixing with the country people 
in these wild places, and of observing and joining 
in their festivities. A civil salutation was always 
responded to by an invitation to join the party; 
the offer of a few cigars and a ‘caja’ or two of 
‘vino tinto’ or ‘aguadiente’ opened all hearts, 
while to be able to take the guitar in turn was at 
once to be admitted, as of right, to complete fra- 
ternity, and not a man in the party but would re- 
spond to the ‘brindis,’ while the prettiest girls 
would accord their sunniest smiles to a ‘ mocito tan 
guapo.’” 

Passing over Mr. Power's adventures in 
Morocco, Egypt, Bombay, and other inter- 
mediate countries, we proceed with him to 
China, giving only one incident which occurred 
during the voyage in the Indian seas, in the 
Straits of OS i — 

“One day, while lying at anchor, and whistling 
for a breeze, the steward rushed in with the 
strange announcement that a shark and a turtle 
were engaged in a fight alongside. 

‘* Doubtful and amazed at the account of so un- 
usual and so unequal a combat, we all rushed on 
deck, and there, sure enough, we saw an immense 
shark and a turtle of venerable antiquity, if one 
might judge by his size and the profusion of bar- 
nacles and other parasites with which he was de- 
corated. Without respect for his age and Quaker- 
like habits, the shark made furious charges at poor 
turtle, who opposed the dangerous jaws of the 
enemy with the full front of his back, on which 
no impression could be made. On one occasion 
the turtle did not turn quite sharply enough, 
which cost him the greater part of one unlucky 
flipper. Indignant at the perversion of such an 
aldermanic banquet to the voracious and indiseri- 
minating appetite of a shark, our skipper inter- 
vened with a harpoon, but with such ill-judged 
aim, that it fell butt-end foremost instead of on the 
point, whereupon, in our disappointment, we would 
gladly have pitched him after ii. It, however, 
answered the purpose of scaring away the shark for 
a few moments, which the turtle made the most of 
to scuttle off to the bottom, where he was safe 
from the attacks of his ravenous admirer.” 


His first station in China was Hong Kong, 
from which he was soon ordered to Koo 
Lung Soo, in sailing to which in an opium 
clipper barque he met with Mr. Fortune, the 
botanical traveller :— 

“* My fellow passenger was a Mr. Fortune, agent 
of the London Horticultural Society, who found a 
new and rich field for his researches in the north 
of China. He certainly deserved success, for there 
never was any one more indefatigable in the pursuit 
of an object ; neither heat or rain, the boggy valleys, 
or the rugged mountain were any obstacle to him, 
and in the fiercest mid-day heat and all day long he 
might be seen scaling the steep sides of Hong 


Kong in pursuit of new and curious plants and | 


shrubs. ‘ Neque mare, neque ignes, nec ferrum, 
nil obitat ;’ so that if he can retain his health 
under such risk he will be sure to achieve suc- 
cess.” 

The first impression of the physical appear- 
ance of the Chinese, as it struck the author at 
Hong Kong, is thus described :— 


‘* The appearance of the Chinamen, particularly 
of the better classes, is, at first, irresistibly lu- 
dicrous. It is scarcely possible to look at them, 
and not to laugh. Their extraordinary cracked, 
whining, nasal voices, the peculiar, twanging, gut- 
tural sound of the language, their effeminate dress, 
exaggerated politeness, long tails, meagre beards, 








| for escape. 


| 
| 


| 





fans, beads, and embroidery, have at first the 
effect of making one believe that they belong to 
some different race of beings, and that, like Gul- 
liver, one has by some odd accident tumbled into 
a different sphere where all one’s old notions are 
confounded. Before I got accustomed to them, I 
used to look at their antediluvian appearance, the 
gravity of their demeanour, and the solemn con- 
scious dignity of their simious physiognomies as if 
I were in a dream, or the spectator of a panto- 
mime; and I had a sort of indistinct notion that 
the scene would change, and that the grave pan- 
taloons, kicking up their heels and casting off their 
finery, would suddenly assume their own natural 
characters.” 

At Fokien he saw more of the people in 
their native state, and speaks highly of their 
natural character :— 

“The character of the people of Fokien is ex- 
tremely open, frank, and good-natured. They are 
uniformly civil and obliging, and on many occasions 
in passing through villages in the mainland, I have 
been invited to enter the houses of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants, and to partake of refresh- 
ment. Frequently when I have rested under the 
shade of a magnificent tree in one of the villages, 
I have been surrounded by the greater part of the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, but I do 
not remember a single instance of intentional rude- 
ness or incivility. The general feeling appeared to 
be that of friendliness and good-will, mixed with 
rather a ludicrous terror of either the malignity or 
the power of the ‘ Fanqui.’ A brusque movement 
or a sudden grimace was often sufficient to seta 
portion of the crowd tumbling over one another 
in their haste to get out of the way, to the out- 
rageous delight of the other portion of the assem- 
bly, who, a minute after, would disperse in the 
same manner. I have on more than one occasion 
amused myself, like Tappertit, by * eyeing over’ 
some grinning individual, The grin would be 
quickly replaced by a look of inquiring fear, accom- 
panied by a nervous inclination to back away from 
the front rank, and which was generally followed 
by a precipitate bolt whenever an opening offered 
The discomfiture of one individual 
was generally the signal for the greatest merriment 


; among the rest.” 


Occasional notices of Chinese women_are 
given, but usually under circumstances which 
afforded much amusement to our lively Irish 
traveller :— 

‘‘The wife and daughter of the Chinese farmer 
walk about the world with such feet as it has 
pleased God to give them, and very pretty feet and 
ankles they generally are. In fact, whatever want 
of beauty of feature there may be among the 
Chinese women, no one can deny them the merit 
of remarkably beautiful feet, ankles, hands, and 
arms. Of the rest of the figure one can judge but 
indifferently from their peculiar though not un- 
graceful costumes. In the country villages the 
young girls and matrons may be seen at their doors, 
or grouped together beneath the trees, or in the 
yard attached to the house, engaged in household 
or farm occupation, laughing the while in merry 
chorus to their work. I have often, from the back 
of my horse, looked over the low walls at such a 
group, but the result was rarely complimentary; 
for on some coy damsel suddenly catching sight of 
my Saxon face, she would scream an alarm to the 
rest, who retreated to the house with a general 
screech. On reaching the threshold, however, 
they would generally stop to giggle at the object of 
their fears, on finding him not pursuing with savage 
intent, or sometimes the respectable bearded patri- 
arch would take them by the shoulders; and in 
spite of their affected resistance, push them all out 
again into the yard, calling jokingly to me at the 
same time, in some incomprehensible gibberish 
probably, ‘to eat them up.’ I flatter myself, how- 
ever, that I was not sufficiently frightful to alarm 
them very much, with a stout wall between, and 
the whole village within call; far different, how- 
ever, was the case when ‘the foreign devil’ hap- 


pened to come upon one solitary matron, pursuing 
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her way from one village or farm to the other. 
Her fears were really terrible, and she fled as fast 
as her legs could carry her; if, however, the unpro- 
tected female happened to be of the small-footed 
kind, she staggered off with the aid of her bamboo, 
till an unlucky trip would usually leave her sprawl- 
ing on the path, or not impossibly into the mud 
and water of a paddy-field. To rush to her assist- 
ance was the natural impulse, but the approach of 
the monster was a signal for the most tremendous 
shrieking, and one could only persevere at the risk 
of throwing the distressed matron into hysterics, 
It was a disagreeable dilemma, but it invariably 
ended in my walking on and leaving the lady to 
scramble out of the mua in her own way. IfIhad 
a Chinese attendant with me, I usually sent him on 
to conduct any fair one I might meet into a secure 
byepath, or to assure her of the harmlessness of my 
general character and habits.” 


Of the literature of China Mr. Power pre- 
sents some account; but in the notices of the 
Chinese music and drama the report of a 
stranger is more likely to afford trustworthy 
information :— 


“The drama in China is ata very low ebb. It 
is still in the strolling state: such as might have 
been when Thespis and his company declaimed 
from a waggon, or rather, such as it was in the 
middle ages, when mysteries were performed in 
the upen streets and squares for popular edification. 

“ A wealthy citizen, or, sometimes, the parish or 
municipality, hire a company of strollers, who erect 
their stage across a thoroughfare, with little respect 
for the public right of way. The entertainer ani 


his friends occupy seats in front of the stage, and | 


the tag-rag and bobtail stand in the rear. 

“The actors are mere boys, who are dressed in 
robes of silk and satin, rich with embroidery, but 
much tarnished and rumpled. 

“The subject of the play is usually taken from 
the life of some hero of mythology or history of 
China, and the plot is constructed with an atten- 
tion to the unities of the drama that would have 
charmed a critic of the French schocl. 

“The narrative begins with the earliest events 
of the hero’s existence, carrying them on in unin- 
terrupted dulness to his apotheosis, 
usually takes some hours, and some of them, I 
have been informed, some days. ‘The spouting and 
posturing are varied by recitative singing in a 
shrill contralto key; and every scene begins and 
ends with banging of gongs and squealing of pipes, 


occasionally varied by the explosion of crackers, | 
when the interest becomes thrilling, and some | 
great event is enveloped in the noise and smoke, | 


being left, in other respects, to the imagination of 
the audience. 

“There are some dramas which treat of the 
loves of the heroes, in which little is left to the 
imagination, although the dialogue is carried on 
in a lofty rant which never descends to comedy, 
much less to farce. With such taste, it is not sur- 
prising that this species of amusement is not in 
much repute, and that its professors should be 
classed with the mountebanks and vagabonds, to 
whose ranks they properly belong. 

“There are no moral lessons to be learnt from 

the Chinese drama: it inculcates no good prin. 
ciples, nor does it hold the mirror up to nature. 
Buffoonery, coarse ribaldry, and exaggerated pas- 
sion, are its chief characteristics; one cannot 
wonder at the low esteem in which it is held. 
_ ‘Music is not more advanced. All the singing 
18 In an unnatural falsetto key, pitched as high as 
possible, so that anything more hideous and ludi- 
crous than the sounds produced can scarcely be 
Imagined. A tom cat caterwauling on the pantiles 
is the nearest approach I know to the vocal music 
of this refined nation. They frequently accompany 
the voice with a kind of violin, the scraping of 
which is sufficient to put one’s teeth on edge. A 
lute with wire strings and a very wiry tone is 
Ssometimes:used for the same purpose. ‘The instru- 
ment, howéver, that is to be heard on all occasions, 
18 — pipe, very much resembling the bagpipe 
in : ; 


The play 
| have taken the serious form of a war, was a most 
unnecessary and unjustifiable proceeding. The | 








“‘The songs I have heard were all of very similar 
character, and were sung in short cadences, alter- 
nating with the symphony, reminding me very 
much of the Spanish seguidilla, as it is heard 
screeched by the muleteers in the mountain paths of 
Andalucia: only that while the muleteer screeches, 
the Chinaman howls in a way that would excite 
the sympathy of a whole kennel of hounds, com- 
pelling them to join in an obligato chorus.” 


Punch, it seems, is as popular in China 
as in other regions of the world :— 

“‘Conjurors, jugglers, and fortune-tellers have 
each their clients, and Punch himself, too-tootles 
away in a manner that excites all one’s youthful 
enthusiasm. Here was a subject for research ; to 
find Punch domesticated among these antediluvians 
is a subject to theorise upon to any extent, the 
more so as all traces of his travels from the East to 
the West, or from the West to the East, are lost. 
After leaving the more civilised portion of Europe 
there is no sigu of his existence, or of his ever hay- 
ing existed, till he suddenly pops up in this the 
most exclusive of nations, where they would have 
turned up their pug-noses even at Punch if he had 
arrived in the country as a foreigner, or an outer 
barbarian. 

“Punch, therefore, must have been antedilu- 
vian, and the tradition of his existence has been 
preserved in the remote civilisation of the Eastern 
and of the Western world. Or possibly the Chinese 
may have had a junk of their own at the time of 
the Flood, in which Punch was preserved. I am 
rather inclined to the latter theory, as I find it too 
hard to believe that they are descendants of Noah.” 


With light sketches of this kind are inter- 
spersed graver disquisitions on the political 
and commercial affairs of the Celestial Empire 
as they stood when the author was a resident. 
There is no doubt that the British made a 
sad blunder in the choice of Hong Kong as 
the place of occupation after the war. The 
Chinese, although defeated in war, proved 
more than a match for the barbarians in the 
art of diplomacy:— . 

‘‘That the Chinese deserved a severe lesson is 
an unquestionable fact, but that that lesson should 


punishment, too, was inflicted, not in Canton, the 
scene of all the indignities the English suffered, 


| but on the northern cities and ports. The devas- 


tation of war, fire, and sword fell with dreadful 
weight upon them, utterly pillaged and devastated 
as they were, while Canton was let off with a 
trumpery fine. If it were necessary to give a les- 
son, Canton should have suffered ; and if securities 
were required for future good behaviour, there was 
nothing to prevent our helping ourselves to Hong 
Kong, Chusan, or Koo Lung Soo, The merchant 
ships took the first, a man-of-war steamer and a 
regiment would have sufficed for the second and 
third, and a regiment in one, and a few companies 
in the other, with a ten-gun brig or a small steamer, 
would have held them against all the force the 
Chinese would ever have sent against them. 
Humanity, economy, policy, everything that should 
direct the councils of a Government, should have 
made this our course in preference to that which 
proved so wasteful of life and treasure. The 
climate revenged well the loss of the Chinese, and 
I should be very sorry indeed to take the twenty- 
five million dollars of ransom money as a cheque 
for the real expenses of the war. We fooled our- 
seves from beginning to end. We fought the 
Chinese instead of punishing them, and we have 
got Hong Kong for our pains?—‘ Most impotent 
conclusion !’ - 4 bg 

“Far different might have been the case if we 
could have retained Chusan. In that healthy and 
beautiful island numbers of Europeans would have 
gladly settled, and who, by the aid of small vessels, 
with Lascar crews, would, at the cheapest and best 
rate, have collected the produce of the neighbour- 
ing country, Chusan being actually nearer the tea 
district than Ningpo itself. Here, too, the large 


European ships, finding a safe and easy port, would 
bring their cargoes, which might be landed and 
left till a fair demand enabled the merchants to 
distribute it profitably from their depdt. Trade 
would then be in its right channel, and would be 
rapidly developed: as it is, we expect, in China, 
trade to act on principles that would effectually 
destroy it at home. * * * Chusan would have 
afforded us a splendid head-quarters for our trade, 
and the most commanding position on the coast of 
China, It is what Gibraltar is to the Mediter- 
ranean, or Aden to the Red Sea; but instead we 
have got Hong Kong, and. the Chinese have got 
their revenge! Oh, John Bull! John Bull! after 
beating the Chinaman into civility, after perform- 
ing feats of seamanship, of stratagem, and daring 
the world might wonder at, you are bamboozled, 
outwitted, fooled by the half-witted Chinaman you 
despised. He gave you carte-blanche, and with a 
legerdemain worthy of Katterfelto, left you Hong 
Kong between your clumsy paws. He has sold 
you a bargain—dear, very dear, at 25,000,000 
dollars !” 

We have quoted enough to show the lively 
and intelligent manner in which Mr. Power's 
book is written. In some parts we are a 
little staggered by certain statements, as, for 
instance, in the account given of Queen 
Pomare, and the scene on board the French 
war-ship at Tahiti. But this is reported at 
second-hand, and is at variance with the de- 
scriptions given of Pomare, not only by the 
missionaries and other English residents in 
the islands, but by all the British officers who 
have been on that naval station. Where Mr. 
Power keeps to the relation of what he has 
himself seen, his journal may be considered 
trustworthy, as well as instructive and enter- 
taining. ‘ 








The Maid of Florence; or, Niccolo de Lapi 
By the Marquis Massimo D’Azegho. 
Translated from the Italian by W. Felgate, 
M.A. Bentley. 

Tus historical romance is worthy of the 

reputation of the enlightened and accom- 

plished statesman by whom it is written. 

Our only fear is that the work is too philoso- 

phical to be popular. With historical inci- 

dents are wap we profound reflections and 
political comments, which ordinary novel 
readers will only consider hindrances to the 

' development of the story and to the flow of 

the narrative. But for intelligent and edu- 

cated readers few books of fiction of such a 
kind are provided, and they will value the 
| work accordingly. The story is one of the 
| time of the famous siege of Florence, when 

‘the city defended itself, unaided, against the 

| arms of Clement VII. and Charles V. The 

' Emperor, to give effect to the treaty of Bar- 

| celona, concluded with the Pope, wished the 

| Florentines to submit to the Medici. Niccolo 

de’ Lapi, the father of the Maid of Florence, 
| the son of a citizen who had died in exile, had 
from infancy conceived a hatred against the 
| Medici, and the party of the Palleschi. Hav- 

| ing returned to Florence and obtained im- 

' mense wealth, he was one of the chief de- 

| fences of the city. Round the family of Nic- 

| cold the principal events and characters of 
| the siege are grouped. In narrating the 
| troubles of this family, the author aims at 

| exhibiting those of all the people. The di- 

| vided state of the city at the commencement 

| of the siege is thus described :— 

“« Whilst the terms of the general peace between 

| Charles, Francis, and their several allies, were 

being leisurely discussed, Europe heard with sur- 
| prise that the treaty of Barcelona had put an end 

{ to the differences between the pope and the 

Emperor. The latter, among other articles of the 
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treaty, had undertaken to establish in Florence 
the dominion of the Medici. 


| _ We are not going to give any sketch of the 





_ story, but must quote the passage where ‘ The 


“This unhappy city saw the cloud that hung over | Maid of Florence’ is first introduced :— 


it become darker and darker. And when the king 


peace of Cambray, abandoning, to his eternal 
infamy, all his allies, the inhabitants of Florence 


| 
were made aware that they must now place their | of a table, at which Lisa and Laodamia were 


hopes of deliverance only in God, in the justice of 
their cause, and in themselves. 

‘But, in order to give full effect to their re- 
sources, they ought to have been united amongst 
themselves; instead of which, the parties who 
were severally called the Piagnoni and the Palles- 
chi, irreconcileable by ancient animosities and 
recent injuries, distracted and divided the state. 

‘« Those among the citizens who had risen in rank, 
and had enriched themselves under the protecting 
shadow of the house of the Medici,—men, for the 
most part, who were addicted to a life of enjoy- 
ment, fond of pleasure, and the parade of courts,—— 
as well as many among the populace and the 
operatives, whom the large expenditure of that 
family enriched with considerable gains, had wit- 
nessed their expulsion with regret, and were ready 
to seize on any occasion to bring them back. This 
party, taking their name from the Medicean device 
(six red balls, or palle, on a yellow ground), was 
called the Palleschi. These people were indifferent 
to liberty, and preferred to it the merry life and 
the freedom of manners which they enjoyed under 
the sway of the Medici. 

“‘Their opponents, disciples so to speak of the 
friar Girolamo Savonarola, and follewers of his 
rigid discipline, professed the most self-denying 
austerity of life, a horror for even lawful pastimes 
and diversions, and were abettors of democracy in 


its extremest sense. The habit of having ever in | 
their mouths moral maxims, and ascetic precepts, | 


and of constantly deploring’ the licentiousness of 
the worid, was the reason of their being called the 
Piagnoni (or the mourners), Whether this zeal 
for religion and liberty were sincere in all who 
professed it, or whether it was assumed by many 
to mask their ambitious and violent designs, we 
shall not undertake to decide, since the chiefs of 
parties in all ages have inscribed on their banner: 
‘We are for religion, for liberty, and for justice 
to all!’ and so have not wanted for followers; 
whereas, to have inscribed on their banner what 
was generally the truth: ‘We are for religion 
that serves us, for liberty for ourselves alone, 
and justice after our own fashion,’ would have 
gained them but few. And however obvious such 
a reflection may appear, a great part of the miseries 
of the world has arisen from not having attended 
to it. 

‘* The opposition between these two parties was, | 
however, anything but open. The Piagnoni were | 
masters of the city, and the Palleschi had a hard | 
matter to manage to reside there at all, though 
concealing their political principles by every de- 
vice ; and it was only by dint of hypocrisy that | 
they could escape fines and the rack for every | 
slight cause of suspicion, and being consigned to | 
the gavl or to the gallows. But owing to this 
species of persecution, as their hatred increased 
against their enemies, they made up by cunning 
what they wanted in power; and secret negotia- 
tions for the return of the Medici were constantly 
maintained, which ended at last in the ruin of the 
republic. 

«Besides these two opposing parties, as is always | 
the case in times of revolution, there was a third, | 
called the ‘neutrals,’ who entertained more mo- | 
derate designs. Although this party too wished | 
to remain free, yet they were disposed to enter 
into arrangements with the pope, and see whether, 
by admitting the Medici to return as private citi- 
zens, war might not be avoided, and at the same 
time the state be preserved in its integrity. Of 
this sect, which also went by the name of the 
‘optimates,’ because many of the richer, and 


| 


therefore more timorous, attached themselves to | 


it, the chief was Niccolo Capponi. This party was, 
= we shall see, eventually the cause of the loss of 
their liberty.” 


, | ** Around, in other parts of the room, loungin 
of France, too, had a short time after ratified the | oy { P 5 ad 


their seats, wearied with the labours of the day, 
were Averardo and Vieri, Niccolo’s sons, with their 
corslets on, Bindo was standing up by the side 


| engaged in preparing thread, and sewing bandages 
for the wounded. He had in his hands a helmet, 


| which he had just been polishing; and stealing a 


| glance at his father, to see if he was observing 
| him, he was, in a whisper, entreating Laodamia to 
| find him two or three feathers to make a crest to 
| it. The maiden, with a shake of the head and a 
| mournful smile, motioned him tv be silent. Per- 
| haps the sight of Baccio’s bright sword, at her 
| youthful brother’s side, reminded her of him who 
| had so lately fallen in the fight; or, perhaps, 
| thoughts still more painful and distressing about 
| her ill-advised and unhappy sister occupied her 
mind, 

‘‘Lisa, who was now eighteen, was younger than 
| her sister by one year. Both might be called 
| beautiful; but to look at them, everybody would 
| have taken Laodamia for the youngest. Upon 
| her noble and melancholy countenance, in the slow 
| and soft movement of her azure pupils, and even 
| in her voice and gesture, there shone conspicuous 
| that pure and virginal charm which every eye 

perceives, every heart feels, and which yet it is im- 
| possible to describe ; which, without being peculiar 
| to one age more than another, without belonging 
| exclusively to any condition, often adorns the 
| countenance of the mother of a family, and is 
| sought for in vain in that of a child; that inex- 
| pressible quality which (if I might venture to say 
it) appears to be the beauty of the soul, unveiling 
itself from beneath its corporeal covering ; which, 
though a something entirely distinct from beauty, 
either always renders it irresistible and divine, 
where it exists, or more than makes up for its 
absence where it does not; that, in a word, which 
avenges even the partiality of fortune, by invest- 
ing lowly and obscure poverty with the charms of 
dignity and grace. 


countenance indicated. 
| age without a mother, she had, with an under- 
| standing beyond her years, readily perceived that 
| it rested with her to supply the place of one to 


| her sister; and she had undertaken, and now for | for the siege, 


| several years discharged, the duties belonging to 








*‘This gem of a soul, that had never been con- | b , 
taminated by a guileful thought, made the face of | foes, or else fell beneath the knife of the assassin, 
Laodaiuia the face of an angel; nor had her life | 22d sometimes even of their nearest connexiots. 
been in any respect different from that which her | ; 1 

Left at fifteen years of | lines of Juvenal seemed to be verified— 








furnished, provisions abundant, aud the minds of 
all inflamed with the love of their country, and full 
of daring; but it cherished a viper in its bosom 
and that viper was Malatesta Baglioni. ’ 

“This man’s ancestors had been chiefs of the 
nobles and Ghibellines of Perugia, where John 
Paolo, his father, had become the head of the 
State toward the end of the fifteenth century ; and 
although he had been twice driven out, once by 
Cesar Borgia, and a second time by Julius IL, yet 
he had succeeded in re-establishing himself there 
again. He met his end in the following way, 
Leo X. wished to reunite Perugia to the States of 
the Church, and having inveigled him with large 
promises, and an assurance of a safe pass, he in- 
duced him to come to Rome, where, instead of the 
reception he was led to expect, he was taken 
prisoner, placed on the rack, and then beheaded, 
The hatred universally entertained towards him 
for his crimes, was the reason why the public voice 
absolved Leo from the charge of treachery. 

‘The first years of Malatesta’s life were passed 
pretty much as his father’s had been; originally 
a captain in the service of the Venetians, after- 
wards lord of Perugia, and last of all, as we have 
seen, captaiu of the Florentine troops. A man of 
a cold unfeeling mind, sagacious and astute; of 
unwearied tenacity of purpose, haughty and avari- 
cious; persevering and dogged in his revenge; 
and above all other qualifications, he was a master 
of artifice, and of the art of concealing and colour: 
ing it, even after it had effected its object; per- 
sonally bold and fearless, and a very skilful com- 
mander. In a word, he was the type of those 
petty tyrants, who, for several ages, rose and fell, 
and then reappeared again on the scene, in almost 
all the Italian cities. At one time princes, at 
another commanders in the service of other princes, 
or of republics more powerful than princes; often 
acting as chiefs of parties, of outlaws or of bandits; 
men who had experienced every variety of fortune, 
and in all showed themselves equally brave, rest: 
less, and insatiable ; men who, reared in the midst 
of domestic vices and civic quarrels, after having 
lived in a continual alternation of violence and 
fraud, generally terminated their career by being 
overwhelmed or betrayed by powerful and open 


jo that in that age, more than in any other, the 


Ad generum Cereris sine crede et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges et siccd morte tyranni.”’ 


During the preparations of the citizens 
in clearing the suburbs so that 


| that position. 


they might not be taken pe eg of by the 
family, it may be said that she was the pivot on | = y eli = nt pgp srne soe S : — 
which the whole burden of domestic cares revolved. | oui . a 

If at any time a harsh or unpleasant word was | 2UU10r :— : ; . j 
spoken in the family, Laodamia, with some pretty “In the midst of this general destruction, a cir 
speech uttered in her gentle accents, and at the | cumstance transpired which showed in what esteem 
right moment, stilled the rising feeling, or turned | the arts were held by the men of that age. A 
the matter into laughter; whoever had a trouble, | crowd of citizens, soldiers, and countrymen had 


With regard to the rest of the 


| confided it to her; for, with her kind heart, she | thrown down, with one of those battering-rams, 4 


soon seemed to make it her own, sympathising | good part of the church and convent of San Salvi. 
with their sorrow, but still discovering some source | Having proceeded in their work of destruction till 
of relief or consolation. If there was any impor- | they arrived at the refectory, in which was a 
tant point to be deliberated on, Niccolo felt more | painting of the Last Supper, the work of Andrea 





| confidence in her judgment than in that of any one | del Sarto, all at once they stopped in their career 


else; while she, with a tone and manner full of | of devastation, as if their arms had fallen off; and 
timidity and diffidence, but with sound discretion, | nO one having the heart to lay his hand on that 
almost always succeeded in pointing out the most | Wonderful performance, they left that fragment 
judicious course to be adopted. In a word, both | of the wall standing, and the picture remained 
among her relatives at home, and her friends and | unhurt.” 
neighbours abroad, she was always called The The main object of the author is not to 
Angel of the Lapi, or, The Maid of Florence.” —_| narrate the outward events of the period of 
The opening paragraphs of the account of | his tale, but to throw light on the internal 
Malatesta, who occupies a prominent place in ' condition, the social and domestic life of the 
the history, and whose character is brought | ancient Florentines. He has sought materials 
out with powerful effect, will well show the | for this illustration in the chronicles, regis- 
| author's style of describing the persons of his | ters, and archives of the time; and in order 
tale :— | to approach more nearly even to the language 
“The city of Florence was well prepared for | of the period, he sojourned among the moun- 
defence. The walls were strong, the soldie tains of Pistoia, where the shepherds and 
countrymen still tell in old Florentine dialect 





numerous and well appointed, the treasury we 
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the traditions of their ancestors. A work 
written by such a man, and with such prepa- 
ration, could not fail to be full of interest and 
instruction. By his own countrymen it has 
been received with much favour, and by Eng- 
lish readers it will be equally valued in Mr. 
Felgate’s faithful translation. 








NOTICES. 


Ahab, the Apostate. A Poem in Eight Books. By 
Peter Leicester, author of ‘ Bosworth Field,’ &c. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Tue story of King Ahab, as recorded in the Sacred 

Scriptures, is one of striking incidents and strongly 

marked characters. 

the theme would require genius and learning such 
as Milton alone among English authors could have 
commanded. But in the humbler sphere of narra- 
ting events and giving a metrical form to the 
graphic history of the inspired writers, Mr. Lei- 
cester has had praiseworthy success. " There are 
striking passages in his poem, and his delineations 
of the principal! characters are truthful and spirited. 
We give one scene in which the three principal 


persons of the history are introduced, Ahab, Jeze- | 


bel, and the prophet Elijah. 
of a high festival of Baal. After describing the 
idol temple and its ceremonies :— 


“ Now forth appears from the huge pile a troop 
In long advancing line; in bright array, 
From out of Baal’s gates, it proudly came, 
In grand procession moving slowly on; 
Now nearer came, until its foremost rank 
Had reached the royal presence, and the songs 
In blithesome chorus of the dancing girls, 
Merrily chanting as they onward mov’d, 
Burst on the ear. Oh! bright their cymbals were, 
As in the midday sun they glistened : 
Their beauteous forms and graceful attitudes, 
Enchanting each beholder, as array’d 
In blithesome garb, with garlands crown’d and flow’rs, 
The sacred dance they dane’d, and sang the song 
To Baal’s praise, all hearts enamouring. 
** And then again the queen’s proud smile was seen, 
As to the deaf’ning transport she gave need, 
Rais’d by her lure of beauty. Fatal means 
Of dev’lish policy, converting grace 
And woman’s loveliness into a dark 
And fearful agent of apostacy ! 
* * * 
«* And loud o’er all was heard 
Their monarch’s voice, excited by the strain 
To wildest ecstacy ; *twere vain the thought 
His wild emotion to repress, for now 
Dress’d in their gorgeous robes, the priests drew near— 
A motley group they were of vulgar men 
Selected from the refuse of the herd, 
The vilest purposes of them to serve 
Who secretly abetted their designs. 
«They had not yet approach’d to where he stood, 
Than Ahab, quickly starting to his feet, 
Threw back his regal robes, and forward stepp’d 
he dance to join: no honour could he pay 
To sacred rites more suitable than this, 
King as he was. 
« But he was strangely stay’d: 
The queen had also risen from her seat, 
And forward rush’d his purpose to arrest— 
hen lo! as one by sudden terror struck, 
She stagger’d in her step. “T'was strange, unwont, 
That her stern spirit thus to any fear 
Of earth or hell should pow’rless yield: less strange 
That her alarm, so widely seen, should curb 
The dance and song, then tending to excess : 
Twas as the lulling of a boist’rous storm, 
As, briefly check’d by hand omnipotent, 
Its wildest, loudest outbreak first subsides ; 
And then, as each succeeding gust returns, 
It comes with mitigated rage, until 
The tempest blast is now no more, but calm 
The peaceful calm ot gentlest zephyr’s moan 
Is searcely heard. So did the rapt’rous cries, 
Though quicker far, of that vast multitude 
0 some strange influence give instant way, 
And then, at once, to breathless silence pass. 
All eyes were bent before the throne, to where 
In def'rence to the royal state was left 
An ample space, where none might dare intrude ; 
And where, e’en by the very steps on which 
he monarch stood, and where proud Jezebel, 
Stern, reckless spirit! was presiding—lo ! 
A strange intruder stood. Bold was the mind 
hich dar’d to brave her anger ! bolder still 
To beard her midst her darling policy— 
Th public too! before the thousands there 
By fear and cruelty in thraldom held. 
hat! had no value life ? no terror death ? 
‘hat any one should force himself, as now, 
Upon the presence dread, by terror mark’d, 
Ot Israel’s majesty, uncalled for, 
Unwelcome too? But so it was, and lo! 
starting up with diffrent aim they'd pass’d 





To write a poem worthy of | 


| 
| 


It is on the occasion | 


| 
| 


The dais of the throne—confronting them 

Upon its very step—alone, erect, 

Unaw’d by royalty, by fear unmov'd, 

There stood a man, whose vesture him declar’d 
A Prophet of the Lord, despis’d, abjur’d. 

Plain was his garb, as well its colour grave, 

As form austere; strange contrast with the glare 
‘That round him blaz’d: his leathern girdle showed, 
Of fasting and extreme denial, sign ; 

His prophet’s mantle, folded o’er his breast, 

His office told. His aspect was severe ; 

His long black hair and thickly curling beard— 
His bushy eyebrows prominent and rais’d— 
And, flashing ’neath the frowning arch, an eye 
Like to a sunbeam’s glance, which from the dark 
And stormy clouds with liquid fire, more bright 
By contrast made, darts fiercely, splendidly— 

So was the flashing of his clear, bright eye, 

So full of awe and direct threatenings ; 

Fearful its gaze in that deep earnestness, 
Which, fix’d upon the shrinking king, with dread 
Tad blanch’d his quiv’ring features; and had check’d 
The quick, tumultuous rage to which the queen, 
Though tyrant that she was, submissive bent, 

As to a gross and ruthless tyranny.” 

The poem is in blank heroic verse. occasional 
pieces in other metre being introduced. The 
hymn of the priests, ‘ El Tsabaoth Baal,’ and the 
closing lines on ‘The Restoration of Israel,’ are 
very pleasingly written. 

Syntax of the Greek Grammar, especially of the 
Altice Dialect, for the Use of Schools. By Dr. J. 
N. Madvig, Professor in the University of 
Copenhagen. Translated from the German by 
the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. Rivingtons. 


| Tats work is professedly ‘for the use of schools,’ 


but it is more adapted for the use of schoolmasters 
than of scholars. It treats of the syntax of the 
Greek grammar with great philological acuteness 


| and philosophical judgment, but it is far too ela- 


borate a work for general educational use. But 
this remark as to the book as 2 manual of instruc- 
tion does not affect our admiration of it as an 
important contribution to educational literature. 


| 'he researches of the learned Danish professor will 


have due infiuence on English scholarship. His 
Latin Grammar is already highly esteemed in this 
country. The late Mr. Arnold, in his larger 
‘Greek Grammar,’ and in his ‘Introduction to 


| Greek Prose Composition,’ has been largely in- 


debted to the present work, which was originally 
published in German in 1847. The translation 
now made by Mr. Browne, edited by the late Mr. 
Arnold, will make Dr. Madvig’s valuable researches 
more generally known in this country. English 


| scholars will judge with impartiality in matters 


where the Danish professor protests against the 
decisions of the German Hermann; and there are 
many points in Greek grammar which now receive 
fuller elucidation than will be found in the works 


| of Dr. Madvig’s predecessors, from Buttmann and 


| Matthie down to Kithner and Kriiger. 


The 
translator has done his part in a scholarlike way, 


| and also deserves our thanks for the valuable 


| bation. 


Appendix on the Greek Particles. Nor ought the 
care bestowed on the Indices to pass without appro- 
This edition of Dr. Mavig’s Greek Syntax 
deserves to be a standard work in our educational 
classic literature. 

Matthew of Westminster's Chronicle. Vol. I. Trans- 

lated by the Rev. C. D. Yonge. Bohn. 

THE chronicle compiled by the Benedictine monk, 
Matthew of Westminster, early in the fourteenth 
century, is well known by name to readers of 
English history, though few probably are acquainted 
with the original. The knowledge of what the 
compiler called ‘ Flowers of History, especially 


‘ such as relate to the English annals,’ is now brought 


' Mr. Yonge. 
| down to the Norman conquest. 
| to the year 1307. 


| within the reach of all readers by the translation 


of the work, in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, by 
The first volume brings the history 
The work reaches 
The worthy chronicler begins 


| a principio, the first chapter narrating the creation 


| of the world, and of the great leading events of 


ancient history a summary is given. After reach- 


| ing the time of the Heptarchy he confines his 
| notices chiefly to the affairs of Great Britain. The 


narrative is not of great historical value till he 


| arrives at the epoch of the Norman kings of 


England. The annals before that time are given 
necessarily at second hand, and the compiler is 








| largely indebted to Roger of Wendover and Mat- 


thew of Paris, with other chronicling predecessors, 

But in the reigns of the kings after the conquest, 

when the author had access to more recent records 

and trustworthy sources of information, the value 
of his history is universally recognised. For the 
last seventy years of his work the materials were 
drawn from his own researches and inquiries, and 
on this part of our national history he is one of the 
chief authorities. The credulity shown in the nar- 
ration of miracles and prodigies must be set down 
to the spirit of the times in which he wrote. In 
relating matters of fact there is every reason to 
trust the accuracy and impartiality of the chronicler. 

The translation is carefully made, and illustrative 

notes are occasionally appended. 

The Camp of 1853 ; with Hints on Military Matters, 
Sor Civilians. By Charles Macfarlane, author of 
‘The Great Battles of the British Army,’ &c. 
With coloured Plan and Map. Bosworth. 

Tus little treatise requires but brief notice, and it 
will suffice for its recommendation to say that it is 
a complete, comprehensive, and accurate guide to 
Chobham and its neighbourhood, with many re- 
marks and hints which will enable civilians with 
greater intelligence and pleasure to visit the camp. 
It is written in a lively style, and there are shrewd 
and practical suggestions on the soldiers’ equip- 
ments, and other military matters, which show 
that the author has sought good counsel, as well as 
taken much pains in compiling his useful guide to 
the camp. Nor must we omit to notice the literary 
and historical associations agreeably introduced in 
the description of the surrounding country. No 
one should go to Chobham without Mr, Macfarlane’s 
handbook of the camp in his pocket. 

George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library. Hop-0’-My 
Thumb and the Seven-League Boots. Edited and 
Illustrated with Six Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Bogue. ‘ 

We have great pleasure in calling the attention of 

such of our readers as are blessed with cheerful 

and intelligent children, to the first instalment of 

a ‘Fairy Library,’ edited and illustrated by our 

chivalrous moralist and humorist, George Cruik- 

shank. The plates of ‘Hop-O’-My-Thumb and 
the Seven-League Boots,’ now before us, are equal 
to anything that has ever proceeded from his burin, 
and show in a striking manner that the powers of 
invention and execution in this great artist are in 
no degree diminished. The frontispiece of the 
father proposing to lose his children, and then 
leaving them in the wood, is full of grace and 

poetry,—minute and effective in expression to a 

marvel. 











SUMMARY. 


OF a number of pamphlets on subjects of various 
interest and importance we give the titles. Convicts 
and Colonies (Hope and Co.), thoughts on trans- 
portation and colonization, with reference to the 
islands and mainland of Northern Australia, by 
G. S. Morris, formerly one of H.M.’s chaplains in 
Van Diemen’s Land. As the question of secondary 
punishments is at present before the public by the 
new proposals of the Lord Chancellor's bill, the 
opinions of Mr. Morris are worthy of attention, as 
of one who has given much attention to the subject. 

‘ulifornia and its Gold Mines (Groombridge and 
Sons), being a series of recent communications from 
the mining districts upon the present condition and 
future prospects of quartz mining, with notices of 
the country and its people, edited by Robert Allsop. 
South Australia and the Gold Discoveries, an ab- 
stract of recent reports on the financial and social 
affairs of the colony. Address to the Ethnological 
Society of London, by the President, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart., delivered at the anniversary meeting, 
May 27th, 1853, followed by a sketch of the recent 
progress of ethnology, by Richard Cull, Honorary 
Secretary of the Society. The Address and Sketch 
together contain much valuable information, and 
form an excellent statement of the objects and 
advantages of this new but flourishing and popular 
Society. Mr. Cull’s summary of the ethnological 
books recently published is ably and tersely written. 
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Letter to John Bright, Esq., M.P., relative to the 
Recent Debates in Parliament on the India Question, 
by John Clark Marshman. Christ's College, Brecon, 
its past history and present capabilities considered. 
The history of Brecon College being given, the 
writer strenuously maintains the importance of the 
school being kept up, and its usefulness extended. 
The zeal and spirit with which the writer argues 
his case have enlisted our sympathies in favour of 
his views. Mr. Goulburn lately brought the sub- 
ject of Brecon College before parliament, but we 
have not seen the result reported. An Address 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, by 
the Hon. Edward Everett, with an introduction by 
the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, gives a graphic 
sketch of the leading points of American progress 
from the earliest times to the recent European 
immigration. 

A little treatise on The Body, Mind, and Spirit; 
or, the Life of Nature, of Reason, and of Heaven, 
describes human life in its physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual relations. The style is somewhat 
mystical, but there are curious facts, and ingenious 
and intelligent reflections and remarks in the 
work. Of the celebrated Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, a new edition appears. We have 
read the book over again with undiminished zest, 
and feel how great must be the attractiveness of 
the style and subject to those who listen for the 
first time to Mr. De Quincy’s strangely interesting 
confessions. In Routledge’s ‘Railway Library,’ 
The Albatross; or, Voices from the Ocean, by 
W. H. G. Kingston, Esq., author of ‘Peter the 
Whaler,’ and other popular works, will delight 
those who are partial to tales of the sea. From 
‘Fraser's Magazine’ is reprinted, as a pamphlet, 
An Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question, in 
which Mr. Thomas Carlyle utters some character- 
istic extravagances on the subject of slavery. It 
is difficult to make out whether shrewdness or 
absurdity most marks the discourse. Amidst what 
in the author’s own words may be called ‘ dark 
extensive moon-calves, unnameable abortions, and 
wide-coiled monstrosities,” there occur some strik- 
ing and sensible remarks, well formed and forcibly 
expressed thoughts and sentiments. Against the 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Now that a committee of the House of Commons 
is occupied in the consideration of a ‘ comprehen- 
sive scheme’ for the erection of a new National 
Gallery, any suggestions founded on a knowledge 
of the subject, and offered in good taste, are worthy 
of attention. In a letter addressed to Lord John 
Russell we have the views of ‘ An Old Traveller,’ 
who appears to be well acquainted with the prin- 
cipal continental galleries, some of whose opinions 
we subscribe to, while others are clearly open to 
objection. We do not agree with the writer in his 
sweeping condemnation of the British Museum, 
the Houses of Parliament, Lord Ellesmere’s new 
mansion, ‘‘ and almost every public building erected 
in the metropolis in the present century,” nor do 
we see reason ‘‘to deplore the degradation into 
which the science of architecture has fallen in this 
country.” When we look at some of our club houses, 
at the new front of Buckingham Palace, at the 
beautiful elevation of the Treasury, at the fine 
business mansions now being erected in Cannon 
Street, and at the substantial improvement in 





cant of mere Exeter Hall philanthropists Mr. Car- 
lyle is very indignant, but his own cant about home 
slavery is a play upon words, and too much resem- 
bles the American trick of turning attention aside 
from one wrong, by referring to other abuses and 
evils. 

A tract by Dr. Cumming, Romanism not the 
Patron, but the Persecutor of Science, is the report 
of a lecture delivered at Leeds in reply to Cardinal 


Wiseman’s ‘Address on Science’ in the same 
place. Ofa volume containing a series of Lectures 


on Infidelity, by Alexander Wallace, Edinburgh, | 


The Bible and the Working Classes, a new edition 
is issued. The subjects of the different lectures 
are treated with much ability as well as earnest- 
ness, and the plain and homely, yet forcible style, 
renders the work most suitable for circulation 
among the classes to whom the lectures were 
originally delivered. Another lecture, by Mr. 


church, villa, and cottage architecture everywhere 
visible in the suburbs, there is cause rather for con- 
gratulation on this point. To the inquiries—what is 
the object of a National Gallery ? and how is that 
object to be most effectually accomplished? our 
author's replies are sensible and well-expressed :— 





“‘With respect to the general outline of a Na- 
tional Gallery’ I would venture to suggest that a 
quadrangular form would be the most advanta- 
geous, not only for its essential divisions, but for 
grandeur, convenience, and security. The base- 
ment range of such building should, of course, be 
appropriated to Sculpture, as its primary object; 
and this should be arranged in three consecutive 
divisions, according to the ages and nations to 
which the works may belong: thus, on one side, 
being the first division, should be classed the most 
ancient, as that of Greece, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Oriental nations generally, commencing for instance 
with the Elgin marbles, the antiquities of Nineveh, 
India, &e., &c., and these should be followed, in the 
same division, by those of Etruria and other more 
ancient nations of Italy; and it might also advan- 
tageously comprise not only antique works in 
marble, alabaster, and stone, but sculpture and 
casts in metal; glass, terra cotta, &c., as vases, 
urns, relics, and antiquities of all denominations 
that are calculated to illustrate and promote art. 

“The next division should commence with 
Roman and the second era of Grecian art, and be 
continued with that of the medieval and later ages, 
adopting a chronological arrangement; while the 
third and last division should be appropriated ex- 
clusively to more modern sculpture of all countries ; 
and it would also afford an unrestricted space for 
distinguished productions of British artists in the 
present and future times ; for in a public structure 
of this kind, it should be always borne in mind 
that we are not forming it for the present only, 
but to meet the requirements of succeeding gene- 
rations.” 

After this the author indulges in a little incon- 
sistency, against which it is necessary we should 
warn the readers of his pamphlet. His plan con- 
sists of a quadrangle of two parallel ranges of 
buildings, the inner basement comprising the three 
divisions of sculpture as above described, while the 
outer may be employed, first for the reception of 
casts from the antique, and eventually for an ex- 
hibition of models of Machinery and Inventions, 
“thus forming, in addition, a comprehensive and 
most important National Gallery of practical 
science and industrial art.” Fortunately, however, 
before the close of his pamphlet, the ‘Old Tra- 
veller’ protests against such an incongruous jumble 
of mechanism and art. ‘There does not appear 
any admissible reason why the proposed new Gal- 
lery should be associated with those other institu- 














“Tf to the first of these questions it be answered 
that the design of galleries is to gratify the sense, 
and, by the light of example, to train the eye— 
{ elevate the mind—give expansion to genius—to 
| cultivate taste, and thus not only to revive a true 
feeling for art, but to promote refinement, civiliza- 
| tion, and enlightenment among the people ; then we 
| may advance to the solution of the second, namely, 
| that these paramount objects can only be attained 
by forming an assemblage of every class of works 
of art, in a regular and, as far as possible, unbroken 
series of the finest and most perfect specimens, 
from the earliest infancy of those arts to their 


Wallace, delivered recently in the Town Hall of | maturity in successive ages. If these be the general 


Bradford, The World's Greatest Benefactor, is an | 


earnest and eloquent appeal in behalf of Cbris- 
tianity, from the study of the character of its 
divine Founder. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alice Beresford, foolscap 8vo, boards, 5s, 
Annual Register, 1852, 8vo, boards, 18s. 
Austin’s (W.S.) Lives of the Poets Laureate, Svo, cloth, 14s. 


Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Flowers of History, Vol. 2, 5s. | 





Classical Library, Comedies of Aristophanes, 5s. 





Booth’s (H.) Master and Man, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Bramwell’s (Rev. W.) Memoirs, royal 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bunyan’s Complete Works, 3 vols. royal 8vo, £2 14s. 6d. 
Bran’s (C. A.) German, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d 

Chapters on Flowers, 8th edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Cooper’s Drawing Book of Animals, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Cranbourne’s Biographical Sketches of Great Monarchs, 3s, 


De Beaucheone’s Louis XVIL., 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Dendy’s (W.C.) Discourse on Thought, square, 5s. 6d. 
Detrimental Condition of our Saddle Horses, 12mo, 3s. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 2, 4to, cloth, £1 4s, 
Etchings from Nature, (Poems), 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Field (The), Vol. 1, cloth, 16s. 


Standard Library, Foster’s Lectures, 2 v., 3s. 6d. ea. 


and proper basis on which a British National Gallery 
should be established, the points then to be deter- 
mined will be—the several classes of works of art 
that it should contain—the general outline, plan, 
and necessary extent of galleries requisite for their 
classification, arrangement and convenient exhibi- 
tion—the internal form and proportions best suited 
| for those purposes—and, combined with those 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| degree of architectural elegance and beauty that 
| shall render it an ornament and credit to the 
| British nation ;— and lastly, the adoption of a 
| proper site for its erection.” 
; The ‘ Old Traveller’ goes on to recommend that 
| all Sculpture, ancient and modern, should be com- 
| prised in the Gallery, along with Paintings, Draw- 
| ings, and Engravings, fully confirming our sug- 
| gestion as to the removal of the prints and art- 
| antiquities from the British Museum, and suggests 
the following general outline for their arrange- 
ment :— 





objects, the means of giving to the building a | 


| tions which the Commissioners so judiciously wish 
to promote. On the contrary, for many important 
| considerations it should be a structure as free and 
| isolated from all others as possible.” From a con- 
| sideration of the ground plan and basement we 
pass to the superstructure :— 
| ‘‘ This should also form three distinct and prin- 
cipal divisions, comprising the galleries of paintings, 
| drawings, and engravings; that is to say, the first 
division should be appropriated to Byzantine and 
Italian art, followed by one room set apart for the 
| Spanish schools. The second division, occupying 
| the north side, should be assigned to the Flemish, 
| German, Dutch, and French masters; and the 
| third, or entire remaining portion of the galleries, 
should be reserved exclusively for the works of 
British artists. The apartments immediately over 
| the grand arch-way, &e., would be requisite for a 
resident keeper, copying rooms, or other private 
purposes. - 7 * ; 
‘In the general classification here suggested it 
| will be seen that the three great connecting branches 
of Italian art—drawing, painting, and engraving, 
though arranged distinctly, and each in its separate 
repository, will proceed pari passu together, in the 
same order of time, and each aiding or illustrating 
the other. Thus, the Italian schools of painting 
would have on one side Italian cartoons and de- 
signs, and on the other Italian engravings. The 
same too in the second division, as regards the 
| Flemish, German, Dutch, and French masters ; 
and finally the like for the British school, in the 
third and last division.” ; 
Framed Engravings might, perhaps, be suitably 
| hung on the walls of the Sculpture Gallery. The 
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public have little notion of the riches we possess in 
this department of art :-— 

“ As regards engravings, from the earliest in- 
vention of that art, England unquestionably pos- 
sesses the finest, most perfect, most important, and 
most costly collections in Europe, indeed in the 
whole world; but the simple knowledge that we 
possess them is almost the only shadow of utility 
that they are of to the country. Shut up, as they 
are in the British Museum, without a fiftieth part 
of the space essential for their arrangement and 
display, they are actually as a sealed book, and 
we are losing not only the extensive benefits to be 
derived from them, but the very high credit that 
they would gain for the British nation in the eyes 
of every civilized people on the globe. In the suite 
of galleries here assigned to those treasures, their 
preservation might be secured and their value 
appreciated. In short, if properly arranged, they 
would form one of the most splendid and interest- 
ing exhibitions that ever met the humaneye. We 
have not, nor can we hope to ever possess, more 
than a second-rate example or two of the wonder- 
ful paintings of Raffaelle, but we have as it were 
their types in the matchless series of engravings by 
Mark Antonio, executed after the designs of the 
great master himself; indeed, perfected in many 
instances immediately under Raffaelle’s eye, and 
often touched by his own incomparable hand. The 
opportunity of studying these productions would 
be of inestimable advantage to the progress of every 
branch of art ; for they have never yet been rivalled, 
or perhaps never will be equalled. Of the rare 
paintings of Albert Durer, and of other great mas- 
ters, his contemporaries, England has but few 
examples, and fewer still of undoubted character ; 
but we have the enviable gratification of possessing 
what may be esteemed their counterparts, in many 
of the most exquisitely beautiful Engravings, which 
proceeded from their own hands. These observa- 
tions also apply to the works of other eminent mas- 
ters of different Schools, and in successive eras, 
That we should possess these vast and almost in- 
estimable treasures, and that the nation should 
derive no benefit from them, for the want of a pro- 
per Gallery, wherein they might be preserved and 
exhibited, must surely be a consideration worthy 
of the British Parliament.” 

The following is the author’s plan of filling the 
eight courts which comprise his Gallery of Paint- 
ings :— 

“In the first of these should be arranged, in 
chronological order, one or more examples of the 
most ancient Italian masters, commencing with 
the works of the Pisans, if such can be found, and 
extending down to the year 1450; and if we bear 
in mind that more than threescore celebrated men 
flourished during that period, and that many of 
their works are of large dimensions, we shall find 
that the space here allotted to them may soon be 
filled ; for although it may not be possible to pro- 
cure a specimen of the paintings of every one of 
those masters, yet of others two, three, or more 
examples may be obtained; and, if anything like 
the watchful diligence which has been employed by 
Prussia and other countries were exercised by an 
authoritative and responsible officer, appointed by 
the British Government, I have confidence in 
stating there are private collections at home and 
abroad, which might soon furnish a nearly un- 
broken series of those masters, whereby we should 
be able to trace the rise, progress, and deve- 
lopment of the art of painting. This is an un- 
dertaking which ought not to be delayed; for 
every year the object becomes more difficult of 
attainment, while the expense of accomplishing it 
will be vastly increased. This observation, indeed, 
applies not only to the period and class above re- 
ferred to, but with equal force to the works of the 
great masters of subsequent and more illustrious 
epochs of Italian art; and embraces, moreover, 
in like manner, the several corresponding eras of 
the German, Flemish, and Dutch schools of paint- 
ing. 








transition period, during which the hard and stiff 
manner of the earlier masters gradually became 
mollified and refined, yielding to sweetness of ex- 
pression, beauty of form, more elevated design, 
and perfection of colour; in short, to all that 
artistic excellence which we see by degrees un- 
folding itself in the works of the Pollajuoli, Botti- 
cello, Gozzoli, Cossimo Rosseili, Piero Cosimo, 
Fillippino Lippi, del Garbo, the Bellini, Mantegna, 
Verrochio, and perhaps, above all, in those of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, his brothers, and the im- 
mortal Perugino. Those honoured lights, like the 
first rays of the morning sun, were the heralds of 
that effulgence of art which glorified the first half 
of the following century; and fine examples of 
their works should be obtained at any price, and 
congregated in the second chamber of our National 
Gallery. 

“ This brings us to that marvellous era in science, 
literature, and art, in which the genius that had its 
birth and was fostered and illumined in the pre- 
ceding period, burst forth as a meteor on Italy, and 
spread its influence over the most enlightened 
nations of Europe—-the glorious age in which the 
creations of Da Vinci, Titian, Buonarotti, Gior- 
gione, Fra. Bartolomeo, Del Sarto, Raffaelle, Cor- 
reggio, Francia, and a host of other illustrious 
painters, astonished and delighted the civilised 
world. To this luminous period should be assigned 
the third and fourth rooms of the Italian division, 
and the cartoons of Raffaelle, now at Hampton 
Court, should occupy one of them. To the fol- 
lowers and imitators of those supreme masters 
should be appropriated the fifth apartment; thus 
bringing down the series, in chronological order, 
to the year 1576 —that in which the immortal 
Titian died—-the last lingering star of the mighty 
constellation. 

‘We now enter into a new style and epoch in- 
troduced by the School of Bologna. This would 
fully require the sixth room, and then there would 


only remain two more for the various other schools | 


and sections of Italian art—a space sufficiently 
limited, considering the multitude of masters who 


flourished between the last-named period and the | 


end of the seventeenth century ; a point beyond 
which it might not be essential to continue the 
Italian catalogue.” 

After so much for the National Gallery in posse, 


it may be well to give a brief description of two | 


National Galleries in esse :-— 


“The Royal galleries of Munich and Dresden are | 


the only two in Europe which, in an architectural 
point of view, eminently deserve that name. Those 


buildings have been designed with unquestionable | 
taste and judgment, expressly as galleries of art, | 
and they shed a lustre on the nations to which they | 


belong. In the former and its treasures we have a 
marvellous proof of what could be done by one man, 
whose mind was transcendently endowed with a 
luminous feeling for art. The choice and magnifi- 
cent collections of the fine arts generally, formed by 
the late King of Bavaria, and the splendid repo- 
sitory in which they are arranged, have greatly 


elevated the character and increased the prosperity | 


of Munich; and they entitle their founder to the 
enduring gratitude of his country, and to the 
honour of every enlightened nation. 

“The new Royal Gallery at Dresden, which has 
recently been completed, is in a direct line of about 


five hundred feet in length. Through its centre is | 


a noble arched-way forming a carriage drive, with 
a foot entrée on either side of it. On the right 


and on the left of these are halls of entrance, | 


whence stairs conduct magnificently to the ranges 
of picture galleries, which comprise three parallel 


suites,—the principal being in the middle, spacious | 


and lofty, with an admirable equality of calm light 
diffused over the whole, by means of upright win- 
dows in the walls, high above the pictures, and 
precisely in the same manner as those herein pro- 
posed, but in form somewhat different. The gal- 
leries or corridors, extending parallel with this 
grand central range, have side lights, as have also 


“The second step in collection and arrangement | the museum, gallery of sculpture, &c., to which the 


should be from the year 1450 to the close of the | basement is appropriated. The Royal Gallery of 


fifteenth century, which I would denominate the | Dresden contains upwards of two thousand pictures, 














among which are many of the most renowned mas- 
ters.” 

A suggestion of the late Sir Robert Peel, that a 
court in our National Gallery might be appropriated 
to portraits of eminent public men, is, perhaps, not 
unworthy of attention; but we eritirely dissent 
from the opinion of our ‘Old Traveller, ’ that the 
Gallery should be erected yet farther from London 
than Kensington Gore on account of the smoke. 


THE ELECTRIC FLAM(E). 
‘Electric Gas Company, 
«4, Trafalgar Square, 

“28th deb. 1853. 
‘*T BEG to forward you a copy of a communication 
from Professor Holmes, and I would suggest that 
justice alone requires that it should have a place in 
your next number. 

‘TJ will also take permission to remark that in 
your article upon Electric Gas, you state that the 
gases from water should exist in certain propor- 
tions; but you do not explain that they are the 
weight proportions you refer to. The analysis of 
Mr. Holmes referred to the volwme proportions, and 
this must have been quite obvious. 

“If, therefore, instead of taking the proportions 
of weight, you had taken those of volume, a very 
different result would have been conveyed. 

‘*VERNON HEATH.” 
* Royal Panopticon of Science, Leicester-square, 
: “July 28th, 1853. 

“In order that I might positively demonstrate 
that both the water and the preparation used for 
the purpose of rendering the gases non-explosive, 
are wholly and entirely decomposed, I have taken 
some water, and some of the preparation, in the 
proportions of eleven of water to one of the prepa- 
ration, (these being the proportions used for the 
Electric Gas,) and I hereby certify, that by means 
of your magneto-electric machine, employed in the 
| usual way, I decomposed and converted into gas the 
| whole of this.miature of WATER and preparation. 

“ (Signed) F. H. Hoimes. 
| «E. C, Shepard, Esq.” 
| 





What does Mr. Vernon Heath mean by stating 
that Professor Holmes’ analysis refers to the volume 
proportions? Mr. Holmes’ proportions, given by 
| us last week, were oxygen about 12 and hydrogen 
about 82, nearly 1 and 7. The volume proportions 
| of oxygen and hydrogen in water are 1 and 2, 
| and how, therefore, can it be water thatis decom- 
posed ? 

The certificate of Professor Holmes is a much 
more formidable statement to deal with, for it 
alleges a fact utterly unknown to any philosophic 
chemist ; and we can only leave it to stand for what 
it may be found to be worth hereafter. No quan- 
tities or substances are given, and, taken in con- 
nexion with the above, we can only allow it a place 
among the thousand and one unproved assertions 
of the day. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


AcTIVE preparations are being made at Hull for 
the reception of the British Association. The first 
General Meeting will be held on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 7th of September, at 8 o'clock, 
but Members are requested to meet as early as 
possible on that day in the Reception-Room, Scul- 
coates Hall, in order that those of the General 
Committee may assemble at 1 o'clock, for the elec- 
tion of Sectional Officers. All who have any com- 
munications to make to the Sections should for- 
ward them beforehand to Professor Phillips, As- 
sistant-General-Secretary, Hull; and Members will 
find it both economical and convenient to inform 
the Local Secretaries beforehand of their intention 
to be present, and communicate with them as to 
| lodging accommodation. The Local Secretaries are 
| Dr. Henry Cooper and Bethel Jacobs, Esq., and 
| letters should be addressed to them at the Recep- 
| tion-Room, Sculcoates Hall. 
| Mr. J. P. Collier is angry with Mr. J. O. Halli- 
| well for not adopting his emendations of the text 
of Shakspeare; and Mr. J. O, Halliwell declares 
| that so far as regards the play contained in the 
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volume just published of his new folio edition, he 
has not discovered a single new reading that will 
bear the test of examination. He has, moreover, 
issued a pamphlet with the view of showing that 
many of Mr. Collier’s emendations have been long 
before the public in other works, and have received 
judgment of dismissal already. Although we do 
not agree with Mr. Halliwell in his sweeping con- 
demnation of the mystic folio of 1632, it is certain 
that many of the alleged emendations have been 
used before, and all this Mr. Collier ought to have 
known and pointed out in his publication of them. 
Mr. Halliwell disposes of the newness of the fol- 
lowing emendations from the Tempest :—- 


“1, Haveacare. Given as new by Mr. Collier, but oc- 
eurring in the alteration of the play by Dryden end Dave- 
nant. 

“62. Prevision in mine art. Given as new by Mr. Collier, 
but it was suggested by Mr. Hunter, in his ‘ Disquisition 
on the Scene, &c., of Shakspeare’s Tempest,’ Svo, 1839, 
p. 135, and repeated in the ‘ New Illustrations,’ 1545, i. 186. 

“3, Thow his only heir, Given as new by Mr. Collier, 
but suggested in Kenrick’s ‘ Review of Dr. Johnson’s New 
Edition of Shakspeare,’ 8vo, 1765, p. 3, and printed in the 
text of Rann’s edition, 8vo, 1786, with another alteration in 
the next line. . 

“4, Carcass of a boat. Rowe’s alteration, as noticed by 
Mr. Collier. The same emendation had been previously 
made by Dryden and Davenant. 

“5, And all upon the Mediterrancan float. The repe- 
tition of all greatly militates against the new reading, as 
Mr. Singer has observed. Mr. Collier adopts it on the 
incorrect supposition that flote, a wave, is not a genuine 
archaism. It is, however, found in that most common of 
all dictionaries of the Shakspearian period, that of Minsheu, 
and it also oceurs in Middleton. 


6, Speech assigned to Prospero. The same alteration } 


was made by Dryden and Davenant, as noticed by Mr. 
Collier. 

“<7, That's verity. This reading has long been adopted. 
Mr. Collier, in his edition of Shakspeare, vol. i., p. 43, says, 
©Modern editors, all without necessity, and some without 
notice, change verily of all the old copies into verity.’ 

*©8. Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish. Given as new 
by Mr. Collier, but corrected by Dryden and Davenant in 
the seventeenth century, and more recently by Mr. Dyce. 

«9, Tilled brims. Given as new by Mr. Collier, but sug- 
gested in Holt’s tract on the play, 8vo, 1749, p. 69. 

“10. Brown groves. Given as new by Mr. Collier, but 
long since suggested by Hanmer. 


“11. And a wife. “A reading adopted by Malone and | 


others, as observed by Mr. Collier, who, selecting the old 
word wise in his edition of Shakspeare, observes, ‘ It needs 
no proof that, ‘So rare a wonder’d father and a wise,” was 
the phraseology of Shakspeare’s time.” 

12, Winding. This reading is the one recommended by 
Mr. Dyce, (‘ Remarks,’ &c., 8vo, 1844, p. 7.) 

“13. The green-sward ringlets. Given _as new by Mr. 
Collier, but many years ago suggested by Douce.” 


And to these we may add the following, furnished 
to us by a correspondent, as appearing in the small 
nine-volume edition of Rowe, printed for Jacob 
Tonson in 1714:— 

* The Comedy of Errors.—Act IV., scene 3, instead of 
‘Avoid then fiend,’ it is ‘Avoid thou fiend.’ Act V., scene 1, 
instead of ‘The place of depth,’ it is ‘The place of death.’ 

“© Macbeth.—Act I., scene 3, instead of © As thick as fale,’ 
it is ‘ As thick as hail.’ Act I, scene 4, instead of ‘That 
swiftest wing of recompense,’ it is ‘That swiftest wind of 
recompense.” 

** The Tempest.—Instead of ‘ At which end o’ the beam 
she'd bow,’ it is ‘ At which end the beam should bow.’” 


We trust that Mr. Halliwell will not blindly dis- 
miss the whole of Mr. Collier’s emendations, after 
the manner of Mr. Singer, but will take example 
from the more temperate and judicious criticisms 
of Mr. Dyce. 

A proposal is made, in a pamphlet written with 
clearness and ability, to introduce on a large scale 
theeducational franchise into the new parliamentary 
reform bill which is to be introduced next session. 
The principle is already admitted in the admission 
of members for the universities, and its extension 
throughout the country is now advocated. The 
writer proposes that certain constituencies should 
be created, formed exclusively of persons possessing 
educational qualifications. These qualifications are 

. set forth in a tabular scheme, with an approxima- 
tion to the numbers that would be enfranchised. 
The scheme includes clergymen of every denomina- 
tion, serving any registered place of public worship, 
about 39,000 in number, two-thirds of whom belong 
to the Established Church, practitioners of law in 
its various departments, 17,269; practitioners of 
medicine and surgery, as recognised by law, 13,000 ; 


and retired officers, 3665; retired civil and mili- 
tary East India Company officers, 1680; professors 
and graduates of .universities, and certificated 
schoolmasters, 12,396; fellows of certain learned 
societies, and institutes, specified in the plan, 5396. 
The whole number thus enfranchised at present 
would be about 92,600, but some of the classes, as 
schoolmasters and graduates, are likely to increase 
rapidly. It is proposed that these voters should be 
formed into separate constituencies according to 
local residence, each district corresponding with 


large parts of the existing parliamentary divisions. | 





It is not intended that qualifications should allow 
plurality of votes, each elector registering under 


fering with the possession of the existing franchise 
or property qualification. To the constituencies 
thus formed, throughout England and Scotland, for 
which alone the plan is yet projected, seventy 
members are allotted, to replace small boroughs to 
be disfranchised or merged in counties. At pre- 
sent we offer no comments on the scheme, except 
that the proposal to form separate constituencies 
seems to us objectionable. If other qualifications 
besides those of property are admitted, the claims 
should only entitle to enrolment along with the 
| ordinary electors of parliamentary districts. So 
| large a proportion of members selected solely by 
‘learned’ constituencies would prove, we fear, 
| hindrances rather than helps to those sent to Par- 
| liament by the practical business men of the 
| country. 
We mentioned in our last that forty-seven 
| medals, of the value of 1110/., were to be distributed 
to the authors of the most meritorious works in 
the Paris Fine Arts Exhibition of the present 
season. The distribution took place on Tuesday. 
It was presided over by Prince Napoleon, cousin to 











perhaps, but nevertheless an indication of the pro- 
| tection the Government extends to art. 


motion in that order. ‘Two ladies, Mdlle. Rosa 


| Bonheur and Madame Herbelin, were declared | 
worthy of the cross, but as they could not receive | 


it on account of their sex, they are to have the 
privilege of having all their future works admitted 


probation of a ‘Selecting Committee.” The 
Medal of Honour, worth 1601., has been awarded 
to an engraver, M. Henriquet Dupont, for a work 
exhibited by him. This is a clear proof that en- 
graving is making great progress in France; it 
used to be, it will be remembered, decidedly in- 
ferior to that of England. M. Dupont has declined 
to accept the value of the medal, and has given 
half of it to the Distressed Artists’ Relief Fund, 


public, for the purchase of paintings. In order to 
show the full extent to which the French Govern- 
ment patronises art, it must be stated that, in addi- 
tion to the grants of medals and crosses, it causes 
numerous works to be purchased. 

A public meeting was held at Edinburgh last 
week, at which resolutions were passed, pressing 
upon Government the necessity of extending and 
liberally supporting the means of University edu- 
cation in Scotland. Among those who took part 
in the proceedings were Sir David Brewster, Pro- 
fessor Fleming, Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High 
School, the Rev. Dr. Hanna, M.A. Oxon, Rector 
of the Edinburgh Academy, the Sheriff of Edin- 
burgh, and other men of public or official distine- 
tion. The state of the Scottish Universities is one 
of the subjects taken up by the National Associa- 
tion, for the vindication of Scottish rights, and with 
much reason. The rich ecclesiastical endowments 





retained after the Reformation, and in Ireland the 
colleges have received abundant aid from the na- 
tional exchequer; but the Scottish Universities 
depend almost entirely for support on the class 
fees paid by students, which barely support some 
| of the professors, and leave no surplus for the 


one claim in 2 particular district, but without inter- { 





the Emperor—a circumstance unimportant in itself | 


In addi- ; 
| tion to the medallists, ten artists received the Cross | 
of the Legion of Honour, and two obtained pro- | 


to future exhibitions without the preliminary ap- | 


and half to that raised in entrance fees from the | 


of the English Universities in catholic times were | 





scientific pursuits ought to be secured in connexion 
with every academical institution. 

The report of the Council of the Royal College 
of Chemistry, read at the general meeting held on 
Tuesday, presented a very gratifying statement of 
the affairs of the Institution. The arrangements 
have been completed for transferring the College 
to the Government, to be continued in connexion 
with the Metropolitan School of Science applied to 
| Mining and the Arts, The financial affairs of the 
| College are reported as in flourishing condition 

and the number of students, chiefly in relation to 
agricultural chemistry, was never larger than at 
present. Resolutions were passed by the meeting 
and a committee named, for transferring the lease, 
furniture, and fittings to the Government, on the 
| conditions agreed to in the correspondence, 
| The joint Chair of Geology and Mineralogy in 
| University College has been filled by the appoint. 

ment of Mr. Morris, the well-known and distin. 
guished author of the ‘ Catalogue of British Fossils,’ 
and many memoirs of great originality and import. 
ance. We understand that for the first year a sum 
of 50l. has been presented by Baron Goldsmid to 
the College for the Geological chair, as well as 
sums of lesser amount for prizes to the students, 
The noble donor has acted thus liberally with the 
intention of commemorating his admiration of the 
labours of Sir Roderick Murchison. 

By the recent death of M. de Jussieu, the 
botanist, M. Combes, Vice-President of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, has succeeded to the Presidency 
of that learned body; and M. Roux, an eminent 
surgeon attached to the Hotel Dieu, has been elected 
Vice-President. 

On Thursday, at a court of the Mercers’ Com. 
pany, M. Delille was appointed French Master to 
St. Paul’s School; and M. Pagliardini, Assistant 
French Master. ‘ 

German journals state that a statue of Sir 
Francis Drake, ‘who brought the potato into 
Europe,” has just been erected in the town of 
Offenburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. It re- 
presents Sir Francis in the act of showing some 
specimens of the rout to Queen Elizabeth. The 
sculptor is M. Frederick, of Strasburg, and he has 
presented the statue to the town. Unfortunately 
| he has made a sad mistake in his personage—it was 

not Drake, the sailor, but Sir Walter Raleigh, 
| the brilliant adventurer, suldier, and author, who 
brought the precious root from America. 

A new addition has been made to the French 
cuisine— rattlesnakes. One of these charming 
reptiles, it appears, belonging to a travelling show- 
man, died in Paris a few days ago from indigestion 
caused by a tortoise, which it had swallowed whole. 
| An enterprising medical gentleman had a portion 

of it cooked, and he gave it to his dogs and cats. 
| Finding that they sustained no ill effects, he tried 
| it himself; and he declares that, with caper sauce, 
it is as good as salmon, eel, or carp. 

About three thousand Greek coins of the sixth, 
| fifth, and fourth centuries before Jesus Christ, have 
| just been discovered in some excavations on the 
| site formerly occupied by Naxos-Taurominium, on 
| the eastern side of Sicily. They are of the value 
| of three and four drachmas. They have been de- 
| posited in the Museum at Naples. 

The municipality of Liege has just voted 1800/. 
for the purchase of two paintings recently exhibited 
in Belgium, one, the Virgin at the Foot of the Cross, 
by Delaroche—the other, a Semiramis, by Koehler, 
of Dusseldorff. 














As the performances of the German Company at 
the St. James’s Theatre have consisted chiefly of 
repetitions, by nearly the same actors, of the plays 
presented last year, when we criticised them fully, 
we have not hitherto thought it necessary to enter 
into any detailed consideration of the characteris- 
tics of the present company. In point of general 
merit they are of the same average quality as last 
year, weakened by the absence of Herr Kihn, the 
only German actor of decidedly original power in- 


half-pay officers of the army, and retired officers | endowment of fellowships and scholarships, and | troduced to us by Mr. Mitchell. On Friday last 
who haye held commissions, 9205; naval half-pay | other provisions by which leisure for literary and Othello was performed, Herr Dessoir filling the 
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principal part. If this performance is to be taken 
as an indication of the powers of German actors to 
illustrate Shakspeare, then, bad as our stage is, it 
is immeasurably superior in all the qualities requi- 
site for the higher forms of the poetical drama. 
Indeed all the poetry, all the elevation, refinement, 
grandeur, which lie in such rich profusion within 
the compass of this noble tragedy, evaporated in 
the treatment of Mr. Mitchell’s trowpe, and we 
were presented with something pitched in the low 
tone of a melodrama, yet without the fire, and 
movement, and picturesqueness of melodrama. 
Dessoir’s Othello was only better than the imper- 
sonations of the other characters, inasmuch as it 
showed more firmness in conception and more 
artistic skill in execution. But the conception 
itself was poor and imperfect, and the execution 
wanted the elevation of style which is inseparable 
from all our English, and, let us add, from all 
true ideas of the part. His Othello bore no one 
trace of the free and noble nature which made 
Desdemona forget his visage in his mind, nor of 
that chivalry of spirit which made him unsuspicious 
of baseness in others, while it impressed those 
around him with reverence and admiration. We 
could not read Desdemona’s vindication in the 
man, So common in aspect and bearing, so wanting 
in those attributes of natural grace and dignity, 
which bespeak the power of soul that governs 
men, and to which woman clings with absolute 
devotion. We could see in him only a rude 
soldier of a common stamp, incapable of any 
deeds greatly noble, of any affections generous, 
absolute, and soul-absorbing. His love wanted 
depth and tenderness, his jealousy was without 
grandeur, his despair without dignity. His suf- 
ferings were physical and selfish,—not that ex- 
quisite torture of the loving and perplexed spirit, 
which fascinates our sympathy in the midst of all 
our horror at the desperate issue to which it drives 
him. Had such an Othello been presented on the 
English stage the condemnation would have been 
rapid and sweeping. Of Herr Pauli’s Jago it is 
impossible to say more than this, that it only de- 
viated from the style of the third ruffian of a Vic- 
toria melodrama, to sink into the rustic jocularity 
of the conventional comic countryman of the stage. 
Roderigo succeeded in getting through his part 
without exciting a smile,—so much for German 
humour. Michael Cassio, the highbred gentleman, 
was presented as -a rude ungainly youth, of the 
biirsch stamp, and Emilia’s great speeches, which 
are sure triumphs in declamation with our third- 
rate actresses, fell flatly as the vulgar railings of 
a violent female in any domestic drama. From 
Fraiilein Fuhr we expected some gleams of poetry 
and natural passion, having heard this lady’s 
praises for these qualities highly rated, and found 
goodly promise in her Ophelia ; but alas! instead 
of the naive grace, the quiet strength and deep 
lovingness of Desdemona, we could perceive only 
the artificial mannerisms of that simplicity which 
consists in demurely drooping the eyelids in season 
and out of season, that tenderness which goes no 
further than a well-studied tremble of the voice, 
that grief which begins and ends in relaxing the 
muscles of the face, and moaning out its phrases in 
soulless monotones. This is not our English notion 
of Desdemona, the noble ardent girl, pure, devoted, 
resolute, the embodiment of that highest fascina- 
tion of her sex, which consists in the union of per- 
fect purity and simplicity with the deepest pas- 
sion. As Shakspeare’s Desdemona could never have 
left her home for an Othello like Dessoir’s, so would 
Shakspeare’s Othello never have lavished the whole 
ardour of his spirit upon a Desdemona so weak, so 
characterless as Fraiilein Fuhr’s. Such Desdemonas, 
and better, are to be found in many—probably in 
most of our theatres; and, in a word, if Germany 
has anything to teach us in the way of histrionic 
illustration of Shakspeare, it must send us artists of 
avery different stamp from those who have hitherto 
essayed his works under an English sky. In 
Schiller’s fine drama of Wilhelm Tell, also played 
this year for the first time, the company are more 
in their element, but the performance does not rise 
to the level of several of our own theatres, Our 





opinion, expressed last year, that Devrient is not a 
great actor, in any recognised sense of the word, 
has been confirmed by our further study of his 
performances. He takes rank with such an actor 
as our own James Wallack, but he is scarcely so 
picturesque, and is certainly less emotional in him- 
self and less capable of exciting emotion in others. 
His style is monotonous and hard, despite his great 
accomplishments as a declaimer, and large experi- 
ence in stage traditions. He is never carried away 
himself, and never carries his audience away; he 
never strikes any deep note of feeling or passion to 
which their hearts vibrate in response. The 
character of Tell, as drawn by Schiller, cold and 
self-restrained on the surface, but with a strong 
lava-glow of feeling within, which bursts forth 
grandly under the agony to which he is subjected 
by Gessler, presents fine scope for an actor of high 
poetic powers. Devrient, however, does not seize 
his opportunities in the part with the grasp of 
genius. He is intellectual and artistic, as he 
always is; but he disappoints where you most ex- 
pect him to succeed, as in the famous scene where 
he cleaves the apple on his son’s head, and again 
where he is lying in wait for Gessler in the pass. 
You never hear the heart in the voice; and with- 
out it, these scenes, and, indeed, all scenes of in- 
tense emotion as well as intellectual excitement, 
must be inadequately rendered. Dessoir’s Gessler 
was striking, and showed the artist,—hard, cold, 
and quietly cruel, as it should be. In parts of this 
compass we have no doubt this gentleman is a 
valuable actor. None of the other characters rose 
above the ordinary level; and from the want of 
that skilful scenic arrangement and variety of 
style, which are indispensable to relieve the tedium 
of the much speaking in this play, it passed off 
flatly. On the whole, our observation of these 
performances does not raise our estimate of the 
state of the acted drama in Germany. There may 
perhaps be more intelligence and culture in the 
individual performers, although that is by no 
means clear; but there is certainly quite as much 
conventionality as among our own performers, and 
there is neither the individuality, the variety, nor 
the finish which we are accustomed to demand. 
The quality of grace seems, moreover, to be un- 
known among these German actors, and the result 
is a ruggedness in action, in intonation, and in 
deportment, which becomes wearisome and painful. 
People who know little of the language, and are 
taken by the novelty of the style, have talked in 
very laudatory terms about these performances. 
But those who are familiar with both, have found 
in them no more ability, or accomplishment, than 
we are in the habit of seeing every day on our own 
stage, and abusing very freely. Something un- 
doubtedly is to be learned from them in such a play 
as Hamlet, where the traditions of their stage, 
especially of the ‘‘ business” and treatment of the 
principal character by Seydelman, place them at 
some advantage over our own actors. Something, 
too, might be gained by imitating the care and in- 
telligence bestowed on the minor parts generally. 
But here, as it seems to us, their superiority ends. 

The theatrical managers of all Germany have 
just held a grand ‘‘ congress” in Leipsic, as it is 
somewhat ambitiously called, for the purpose of 
regulating certain matters affecting their own in- 
terests and the theatrical body in general. Amongst 
other things, they have resolved to give an annual 
prize for the best dramatic production, and to 
create a fund for the relief of distressed authors and 
actors. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Rorat Iystitution.—May 20th.—Sir John P. 
Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Dr. E. Frankland, F.C.S., ‘ Observations, Econo- 
mical and Sanatory, on the Employment of Chemi- 
cal Light for Artificial Illumination.’ There are 
two principal sources of artificial light,—viz., elec- 
tricity and the chemical force; the latter, however, 
has been, and still is, the only practical source of 
all artificial light. Although light can be thus 
obtained by the chemical action of substances be- 





longing to all three kingdoms, yet closer observa- 
tion demonstrates that the illuminating effect ob- 
tained from animal and mineral bodies is primarily 
derived from the vegetable kingdom; every plant 
being an apparatus for the absorption and concen- 
tration of light and heat from the solar rays, and 
for the retention of these forces during its passage 
through the subsequent stages in the formation of 
vegetable fuel. Until the commencement of the 
present century artificial light was derived almost 
exclusively from the animal kingdom, but the 
great economy attending itstimmediate production 
from our vast stores of vegetable fuel is becoming 
more and more apparent, and is in fact so generally 
admitted, as to render more than a mere allusion 
to it and a glance at the following Table, unneces- 
sary. 
TABLE showing the comparative cost of light from 
various sources cach equal to 20 sperm candles 
burning 120 grains per hour each, for 10 hours. 


s ¢& 
Wax 7 23 
Spermaceti 6 8 
SMM og Koa ois 2 8 
Sperm Oil (Carcel’s Lamp) 1 10 
London Gases, B, C, D, E* 0 4} 
Manchester Gas . is 0 3 
London Gas, E 0 2} 


We will therefore confine our attention principally 
to the light produced from vegetable fuel, in consi- 
dering the economical and sanatory bearings of 
artificial light. The production of artificial light 
depends upon the fact, that at certain high tempe- 
ratures all matter becomes luminous. ‘The higher 
the temperature the greater is the intensity of the 
light emitted. The heat required to render matter 
luminous in its three states of aggregation differs 
greatly. Thus, solids are sometimes luminous at 
comparatively low temperatures, as phosphorus and 
phosphoric acids. (A jet of flame produced by the 
formation of these substances was exhibited, and 
its temperature shown to be quite inadequate to 
the ignition or even scorching of the finest cambric 
or gun-cotton.) Usually, however, solids require 
a temperature of 600° or 700° F. to render them 
luminous in the dark, and must be heated to 1000° 
F. before their luminosity becomes visible in day- 
light. Liquids require about the same temperature. 
But to render gases luminous, they must be exposed 
to an immensely higher temperature; even the 
intense heat generated by the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe scarcely suffices to render the aqueous vapour 
produced visibly luminous, although solids, such as 
lime, emit light of the most dazzling splendour 
when they are heated in this flame. Hence, those 
gases and vapours only can illuminate which pro- 
duce or deposit solid or liquid matter during their 
combustion. This dependence of light upon the 
production of solid matter is strikingly seen in the 
case of phosphorus, which when burnt in chlorine 
produces a light scarcely visible; but, when con- 
sumed in air or oxygen, emits light of intense 
brilliancy; in the former case the vapour of chlo- 
ride of phosphorus is produced, in the latter solid 
phosphoricacid. Several gases and vapours possess 
this property of depositing solid matter during 
combustion, but a few of the combinations of car- 
bon and hydrogen are the only ones capable of 
practical application ; these latter compoundsevolve 
during combustion only the same products as those 
generated in the respiratory process of animals,— 
viz., carbonic acid and water. The solid particles 
of carbon which they deposit in the interior of the 
flame, and which are the source of light, are entirely 
consumed on arriving at its outer boundary; their 
use as sources of artificial light under proper regu- 
lations is therefore quite compatible with the most 
stringent sanatory rules. In the usual process of 
gas manufacture there are generated, in addition 
to these illuminating hydrocarbons, twoother classes 
of gaseous constituents,—viz., impurities and dilu- 
ents. With the exception of bisulphuret of carbon 





* London Gases, A, B, C, D, E.—These are the gases 
furnished to consumers by five of the principal London 
companies. For obvious reasons the names of the com. 
panies are not mentioned. 
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and some organic compounds containing sulphur, 
all the impurities are removed in the usual process 
of purification, which have now been brought to 
great perfection; but the presence of these sulphur 
compounds in coal gas is very objectionable, and 
constitutes the chief barrier to the universal em- 
ployment of gas in dwelling-houses. The attention 
of the manufacturer ought therefore now to be 
earnestly directed to the discovery of means for 
preventing the formation of these compounds, as 
it will probably be found impossible to remove them 
from the gas when ofce they have been formed. 
In addition to traces of these sulphur compounds, 
purified coal gas contains only the following ingre- 
dients :— 
Formula. 


i (OlefiantGas . ... C, 4H, 


a8 J Propylene? oe » » o SSR 
#3 Butylene? . . . . . . . C, H, 
as . unknown 


c 


{other hydrocarbons. . . 

(Light carburetted hydrogen... C H,* 
Hydrogen’.°.'. . . sw. H 

A (Carbonicoxide . . . . . CO O 


The light emitted during the combustion of coal gas 
is due entirely to the first or illuminating class of 
constituents, which yield an amount of light pro- 
portional to the quantity of carbon contained in a 
given volume ; thus, propylene and butylene yield 
respectively 50 and 100 per cent. more light than 
olefiant gas, because they contain respectively, 
50 and100 per cent. more carbon in a given 
volume. It would not be desirable to employ a 
gas containing only luminiferous ingredients, even 
if it were possible to manufacture such a gas, 
because it is exceedingly difficult to consume these 
constituents without the production of smoke 
attendant on imperfect combustion. <A diluting 
material is therefore necessary to give the flamea 
sufficient volume, so as to separate the particles of 
carbon farther asunder, and thus diminish the 
risk of their imperfect combustion, All the three 
diluents abovementioned perform this office equally 
well; but if we study their behaviour during com- 
bustion we shall find thatin a sanatory point of 
view hydrogen is greatly tobe preferred. The two 
objections most frequently urged against the use of 
gas in apartments are, first, the heat which it com- 
municates to the atmosphere, and, second, the 
deterioration of the air by the production of 
carbonic acid. Now, in their action upon the 
atmosphere in which they are consumed, the above 
three diluents present striking differences in these 
two respects. One cubic foot of light carburetted 
hydrogen, at 60° F, and 30 in. barometrical pres- 
sure consumes two cubic feet of oxygen during its 
combustion, and generates one cubic foot of car- 
bonic acid, yielding a quantity of heat capable of 
heating 5lbs. 14oz. of water from 32° to 112°, or 
causing a rise of temperature from 60° to 80°8° in 
a room containing 2,500 cubic feet of air. One 
cubic foot of carbonic oxide at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure consumes during combustion } a 
cubic foot of oxygen, generates one cubic foot of 
carbonic acid, and affords heat capable of raising 
the temperature of 1 lb. 14 0z. of water from 60° 
to 66°6°. One cubic foot of hydrogen, at the same 
temperature and pressure, consumes $ cubic foot of 
oxygen, generates no carbonic acid, and yields heat 
capable of raising the temperature of 1 lb. 13 oz. 
of water from 32° to 212°, or that of 2,500 cubic 
feet of air from 60 to 66°4°. This comparison shows 
the great advantage which hydrogen possesses over 
the other diluents, especially over light carburetted 
. hydrogen, which is evidently a very objectionable 
constituent, and shows that a normal gas for illu- 
minating purposes should consist of illuminating 
hydrocarbons diluted with pure hydrogen. No 
method is known by which a gas of exactly this 
composition can be manufactured, but a very close 
approximation has been lately made to this normal 


iluents 
a ece. 





* This gas has usually been described as possessing a 
certain amount of illuminating power, but a specimen of it 
brought from the coal strata beneath Chat Moss, Lanca- 
shire, showed that it yields no more light than hydrogen or 
carbonic oxide when consumed from a fish-tail burner. 





| gas, by the employment of a process known as 
| White’s Hydrocarbon method of gas-making. In 
| this process the very ingenious principle is adopted 
| of generating the illuminating constituents in as 


| concentrated a form as possible in one retort, and | 


the diluents, consisting principally of hydrogen free 
from light carburetted hydrogen, inanother. By this 
arrangement the diluents can be employed for a 
very remarkable and highly interesting purpose ; 
they are conducted through the retort in which the 
illuminating constituents are being generated, in 
such a manner as rapidly to sweep out those con- 
stituents, before they have time to become decom- 
posed by contact with the red hot interior surfaces 
of the retort, a mode of destruction which occurs 
so largely in the usual process of gas-making. This 
mode of treatment produces a gain in the amount 
of illuminating power derived from a given weight 
of coal, equal to from 50 to upwards of 100 per 
cent., whilst the increase in quantity of gas is fre- 
quently 300 percent. The gas thus manufactured 
differs principally from coal gas made by the 
ordinary process, in having a large portion of the 
light carburetted hydrogen replaced by hydrogen ; 
it is therefore in a sanatory point of view the best 
gas hitherto produced. This is seen in the follow- 
ing table which exhibits the amount of carbonic 
acid and heat generated per hour by various 
sources of light, each equal to 20 sperm candles 
burning at the rate of 120 grains of sperm per 
hour. 
Carbonic Acid. Heat. 

Tallow . . . . . . « 10.1 cubic feet 100 
Wax o ‘ 
Spermaceti. . . . . t wen a” 83 
Sperm Oil (Carcel’s Lamp) 6.4 Pe 63 
London Gases, B, C, D, E, 5.0 

Manchester Gas . . . . 4.0 a 32 
London Gas, A. . . . . 3.0 

Boghead Hydrocarbon Gas 2.6 i 19 
Lesmahago Hydrocarbon Gas 2.5 ‘a 19 
Notwithstanding the great economy and conveni- 
ence attending the use of gas, and ina sanatory 
point of view, the high position which, as an illu- 
minating agent, coal gas of proper composition 
occupies, its use in dwelling houses is still exten- 
sively objected to. The objections are partly well 
founded and partly groundless. As is evident from 
the foregoing table, even the worst London gases 
produce, for a given amount of light, less carbonic 
acid and heat than either lamps or candles. But 
then, where gas is used, the consumer is never 
satisfied with a light equal in brilliancy only to 
that of lamps or candles, and consequently, when 
three or four times the amount of light is produced 
from a gas of bad composition, the heat and atino- 
spheric deterioration greatly exceed the correspond- 
ing effects produced by the other means of illumi- 
nation. By using a gas, however, of nearly the 
normal composition, such as the hydrocarbon gases 
above named, it is evident that three or four times 
the light may be employed, with the production of 
no greater heat or atmospheric deterioration than 
that caused by wax candles or the best constructed 
oillamps. But there is nevertheless a real objection 
to the employment of gas-light in apartments, 
founded upon the production of sulphurous acid 
during its combustion: this sulphurous acid is 
derived from bisulphuret of carbon, and the organic 
sulphur compounds, which have already been 
referred to as incapable of removal from the gas 
by the present methods of purification. The for- 
mation of sulphurous acid can readily be proved, 
and even its amount estimated, by passing the 
products of combustion ofa jet of gas through a 
small Liebig’s condenser ; the condensed product 
being heated to boiling with the addition of a few 
drops of nitric acid, and then treated with solution 
of chloride of barium, yields a white precipitate of 
sulphate of barytes, if any sulphur compound be 
present in the gas. These impurities, which are 
encountered in almost all coal gas now used, are 
the principal if not the only source of the unplea- 
sant symptoms experienced by many sensitive 
persons in rooms lighted with gas. It is also 
owing to the sulphurous acid generated during the 
combustion of these impurities, that the use of gas 








as —— 


is found to injure the bindings of books, and impair 
or destroy the delicate colours of tapestry. There. 
fore the production of gas free from these noxious 
sulphur compounds is at the present moment a pro- 
blem of the highest importance to the gas manu. 
facturer, and one which demands his earnest 
attention. As it is nearly impossible for the 
consumer to procure gas free from these objection. 
able compounds, the only method of obviating 
their unpleasant and noxious effects is to remove 
entirely the products of combustion from the apart. 
ments in which the gas is consumed, and thus 
prevent them from mingling with the circumambient 
air. This suggestion was first made by Faraday, 
who, for accomplishing this object, contrived the 
very beautiful and effective ventilating burner 
(here in operation upon the lecture table). This 
apparatus, which is used at Buckingham Palace, 
Windsor Castle, the House of Peers, and in many 
public buildings, may be truly said to have brought 
gas illumination to perfection ; for not only are all 
the products of combustion conveyed at once into 
the open air, but nearly the whole of the heat is 
in like manner prevented from communicating 
itself to the atmosphere of the room. The only 
obstacles to the universal adoption of this descrip- 
tion of burner are its expense, and the difficulty of 
conveying the ventilating tube safely into the 
nearest flue without injuring the architectural 
appearance of the room. The public at large will 
therefore still await the removal of the objectionable 
compounds in question, by the gas manufacturer, 
before they will universally adopt this otherwise 
delightful means of artificial illumination. There 
are yet several other points of an economical and 
sanatory nature connected with the use of artificial 
light, but time does not permit of their discussion. 
In conclusion, whilst coal gas is indisputably the 
most economical means of illumination, . different 
varieties of that gas possess exceedingly variable 
values, which ought to be known by the consumer. 
The high sanatory position which gas takes, with 
regard tothe production of a minimum amount of 
carbonic acid and heat, for a given amount of 
light, ought to stimulate the manufacturer to per- 
fect the process, by removing all sulphur com- 
pounds, and attaining the most desirable compo- 
sition, so that this economical, and, if pure, 
agreeable and sanatory light, may contribute to 
our domestic comfort to a much greater extent than 
it has hitherto done. 


EnToMOLOGICcAL.—July 4th.—E. Newman, Esq., 
President, in the chair. R. F. Logan, Esq., Dud- 
dingston, Edinburgh, was elected a Member of the 
Society. Various donations of books were an- 
nounced, and many recent captures of rare insects 
exhibited. Among the latter were a large box 
from Mr. Foxcroft, in Perthshire, intended for dis- 
tribution amongst the subscribers to his expedi- 
tion: Pachetra leucophea, from Mickleham, taken 
by Mr. Janson, on the occasion of the Society's 
visit to that locality on 25th June; Aplota pal- 
pella, bred by Mr. Weir, from Genista tinctoria ; 
Chariclea Delphinii, bred by Mr. Stevens; Hy- 
drilla caliginosa, from the New Forest, by Mr. 
Bond; Résterstammia perlepidella, and _ other 
species from Darenth Wood, by Mr. Edwin Shep- 
herd, and Laverna ochraceella, bred from leaves of 
Epilobium hirsutum, by Mr. Douglas. Specimens 
of Aplecta nebulosa and Cucullia wmbratica, with 
anthers or pollen-masses of flowers firmly attached 
to their heads, were exhibited by Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Carter. Mr. Douglas exhibited Areocerus cof- 
fee, in its various stages of development, found in 
quantity feeding upon mace. Mr. Westwood exhi- 
bited Hylobius abietis, which had attacked and 
damaged plum and peach .trees in some places, 
though it usually fed upon fir trees ; Coleophora 
Luscinie pennella, the larva of which had done con- 
siderable injury to rose trees ; and Lampronia cor 
ticella, the larva of which lives on the buds of rasp- 
berries, and thus diminishes the crop of fruit. He 
also read a letter from Mr. Lovell, of the Small 
Arms Department at Birmingham, asking for 
advice how to proceed against a beetle which bored 
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into the gun-stocks at Weedon. <A specimen of 
Latridius lardarius accompanied the letter ; but as 
this beetle does not feed on wood, it did not appear 
that it could be the depredator, and further inqui- 
ries were in progress. Mr. Douglas read a note 
from the Stettin ‘Entomologische Zeitung,’ in 
which Dr. Hagen asks the opinion of English ento- 
mologists in particular, respecting a work pub- 
lished in England in 1773, called ‘A Decade of 
Curious Insects,’ by J. Hill, and the observations 
he has made in the ‘Zeitung’ on the figures in that 
book. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wiesbaden, July 11. 


Two interesting facts have lately been brought 
under my notice, which, however different in cha- 
racter and object, will nevertheless, I presume, not 
be without interest to some of your readers. You 
must excuse the apparent want of connexion be- 
tween them. 

The first you have probably already heard of,— 
viz., the proposed sale of the collection of pictures 
of the late Mr. Bollerman of Mayence. The sale 
is advertised to commence on the 5th September 
next. Having only lately heard of it, I have not 
had an opportunity of visiting the collection or of 
judging as to the probable authenticity of the pic- 
tures, which are attributed to the first masters of 
the Dutch and Italian schools. I have, however, 
heard some anecdotes respecting the late eccentric 
owner and his pictures, which may perhaps be 
worth recording. Mr. Bollerman appears to have 
been not only insatiable in his desire of acquiring, 
but to have equalled the greatest miser in the 
world in the use he subsequently made of his 
highly-prized acquisitions. 

His wife and children were never admitted into 
the apartments where his treasures were heaped 
together. His usual practice, after the purchase 
of a goed picture, was, to shut himself up with it 
for a couple of days, intently admiring and study. 
ing it, I had almost said gloating on it, and after- 
wards to place it with its face against the wall, 
never again to be looked upon. This indeed soon 
became impossible, as the new acquisitions, placed 
before the older ones, rendered any reference to 
the latter altogether out of the question. Thus, 
many of these works of art, attributed to Holbein, 
A. Diirer, Denner Schnieder, P. Breughel, Rubens, 
Teniers, G. Douw, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Mieris, 
Cuyp, L. da Vinci, Perugino, Titian, Correggio, 
Annibal Carracci, Domenichino, Salv. Rosa, Carlo 
Dolce, N. Poussin, Clande, Le Brun, Greuze, 
Murillo, and Spagnoletto, with many others, have, 
for the last fifty years almost, never seen the light 
of day, or been seen by any one, until the death 
of the late owner induced his heirs to offer them 
to public competition. The total number of pictures 
in the collection is 567. That it contains many 
gems of art is admitted by those who have seen 
them, and the wealth and eccentricity of the late 
owner justify the presumption that the pictures 
are the genuine productions of the masters to 
whom they are attributed. Great complaints, how- 
ever, are made of the insufficiency of the locale, and 
of the inadequacy of the measures taken for making 
them known ; it is therefore probable that, not- 
withstanding the merits of many of these pic- 
tures, some good bargains may be obtained at 
the sale. 

The second fact to which I wish to direct the 
attention of some, at least, of your readers, is the 
recent discovery, near Weinheim, of an almost per- 
fect skeleton of the extinct marine mammal, the 
Herlianassa Collinii, supposed to have been some- 
thing between the Dugong and the Manati. This 
took place about three weeks ago, and when I saw 
It the bones were still lying in their original posi- 
tion in the sand, where they have been entombed 
for ages ; a more interesting or characteristic sight 
I have seldom seen, The sand-digger, the fortu- 
nate discoverer of these valuable relics, has erected 
a tude hut over them in his sandpit, where with his 
companions he keeps watch day and night, The 
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skeleton is almost perfect, with the exception of 
the skull and upper jaw, which had been found a 
few days previously, and which, not anticipating 
the discovery of the remainder, the sand-digger had 
sold to a neighbouring collector of the Mayence 
tertiary fossils. Teeth and detached bones of this 
animal have been not unfrequently found in the 
Mayence basin, but this is I believe the first time 
that the perfect skeleton has been met with. It is 
to be hoped that it will soon be submitted to the 
critical acumen of Hermann v. Meyer, from whom 
we may expect some valuable information respect- 
ing the former habits and living analogues of this 
denizen of the ancient seas. W. J. H. 


Paris, July 27th. 
THE Academy of Moral and Political Sciences was 
disturbed the other day by an angry squabble be- 
tween Philosophy and Political Economy. Political 
Economy, personated by M. Dunoyer, one of its 
burning and shining lights in these parts, put for- 
ward with some arrogance—imodesty, you know, has 
never been one of its virtues—the pretension of being | 
the science of sciences, the only one which, in these | 
manufacturing and bartering days, statesmen need | 





practise and nations study. ‘‘If,” said he, in 
substance, ‘“‘the church, the army and navy, the 
administration of justice, and all the departments | 
of Government, were regulated on strict politico- | 
economic principles—and if every corporate body | 
and private individual would act on all occasions in | 
accordance therewith—the whole world and every 
man in it would be supremely happy, the Golden | 
Age would be restored, the Millennium would have | 
arrived.” At this Philosophy, represented by M. | 
Cousin, started up in a passion, and maintained 
that Political Economy was an impudent pretender, 
and that things would never go well, here below, un- | 
tilshe, Divine Philosophy, should be universally wor- | 
shipped and her teaching be universally observed. 
“* As to Philosophy,” retorted Political Economy, 
‘all the world now knows that it is little better than 
solemn imposture. And this is so true that I defy 
anybody to fix its value.” ‘‘ Fix my value!” cried 
Philosophy, ‘‘as if I were a material and palpable 
thing, to be bought in the shop like sugar, at so 
much a pound!” ‘ Why,” said Political Economy, 
with a smirk, “‘every schoolboy knows that in 
estimating the wealth of a nation you would not be 
taken into account—rgal, you are worth nothing.” 
This audacious paradox struck Philosophy dumb 
with astonishment; and when after a while she 
recovered her speech, she launched out into violence 
of language, and coarseness of vituperation, scarcely 
becoming in so meek, so patient, and so profoundly 
wise a personage. The upshot of the whole matter 
was, that Political Economy and Philosophy, like all 
arguers, left off more strongly convinced than ever 
of the excellence of their respective opinions, and 
of the egregious absurdity of those of its adversary. 
Trifling apart—the French economists go a good 
deal too far in their pretensions, and are a good | 
deal too insolent in condemning all who do not 
implicitly admit them. Political economy is no 
doubt a great science, but it is not, as they 
imagine, the only one: its principles may be true, 
and in application beneficial to mankind; but they | 
are mistaken in supposing that they form of them- 
selvesa complete and perfect system of government 
—for, as man lives not by bread alone, he requires 
something nobler and more elevating than mere | 
materialism. ‘‘Man,” said the elder Disraeli, 
‘should not be considered only as he wheels on | 
the wharf, or as he spins in the factory, but asa | 
being of meditation or impelled to action by more 
generous passions:” and in support of his assertion 
he quotes from Malthus, one of the princes of the 
economists, this remarkable admission: ‘Some 
unproductive labour,” id est literature and philo- 
sophy, and the productions of genius generally, ‘is 
of much more use and importance than productive 
labour, but is incapable of being made the subject 
of the gross calculations which relate to national 
wealth, contributing to other sources of happiness 
besides those which are derived from matter.” 
The Government has thought right to prohibit | 
i 


the production of one-act pieces at the Theatre 
Frangais, but one or two already accepted will be 
allowed to be brought out. The Government has 
also thought fit to modify the constitution of the 
‘* Reading Committee,” so as, if possible, to make it 
better, and so as, it is alleged, to get rid of the female 
performers who at present belong to it. The last 
measure was much needed. The Reading Com- 
mittee made some most egregious blunders, and 
perpetrated some most scandalous injustice by 
the rejection of plays of great merit which have 
succeeded admirably at other theatres—witness 
Ponsard’s and Augier’s comedies, or plays by 
authors of great reputation to whom it, or some of 
its influential members, had taken a dislike. 
Whether the Committee as modified will answer 
expectation may be doubted. Committees, gene- 
rally, are less capable than a single intelligent 
man of judging of the merits of theatrical produc- 
tions; and when, as in that of the Francais, 
players form the majority of it, it is certain that 
the acceptation or rejection of a play depends more 
on the opportunities it affords for the display of 
the peculiar talent of Mr. This or Mr. That than 
on its literary and dramatic excellence. But, at all 
events, it is something to have got rid of the 
women. 

An English pantomime company is at present 
performing at the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin. 
For some time past an English clown has been 
added to the ring at Franconi’s, and he seems to 
be a good deal admired. But from the reception of 
the pantomimists—who, by the way, are represented 
in the bills to have come from Drury Lane, and 
who play an English piece called ‘ Hudibras 
Harlequin,” or something of the kind—it may be 
doubted whether English clownship, though aided 
by Pantaloon and Harlequin, will succeed in mak- 
ing itself a permanent place on the French stage 
by the side of the natural Pierrot. Of all species 
of theatrical amusement, pantomime, I should 
fancy—albeit it addresses itself to the groundlings, 
who form the majority of every audience—is least 
adapted for transplantation to a foreign country ; 
for, in the first place, its kicks, and blows, and 
tumblings, and contortions, do not differ in the 
slightest degree from those of native production; 
and, in the second place, its fun is so peculiarly 
native, that it can only be appreciated by those who 
are “to the manner born.” The theatrical critics 
of the newspapers, I see, speak more favourably 
than might have been expected of the English 
troupe, though to their refined literary tastes, and 
to their anti-English prejudices, its performances 
can hardly have been very pleasing. One of them, 
however, has discovered that it consists, not of men 
and women, but of automatons. ‘‘ The movements 
of Matthews, the clown,” says he, ‘‘can only be 
produced by wheels; and it is clear to us that this 
extraordinary automaton must be wound up every 
night before he comes on the stage. Nothing can 


| equal the precision of his exorbitant grimaces ; 


and he will excite the admiration of all mechanics 


capable of appreciating the interior works of a 


turning spit. As to Harlequin and Columbine, the 
precision of their movements is equal to that of a 


| steam-engine.” 


On dit that Madame Laffarge, of arsenical 
memory, is about to figure before the public as a 
dramatic authoress. She has left, it appears, a five- 
act play, under the tempting title Une Femme 
Perdue ; and an author of note has not only re- 
vised it, but has submitted it to Rachel, who is 
said to be willing to perform the principal character 
in it; indeed, from the papers of the authoress, it 
appears that it was written specially for her. So it 
is not improbable that we shall see it next winter 
at the Theatre Francgais—unless, indeed, the Go- 
vernment should, par ordre, prohibit its perform- 
ance. If it be produced, a great success may be 
safely predicted for it: for the sickly sentimen- 
tality, and the morbid love of excitement of the 
French, would both be gratified at seeing the ad- 
ventures of une femme perdue depicted by one who 
was not only perdue herself but a condemned 
murderess. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Tomb of Pope's Nurse.—“ I lately observed, on 
the outside wall of Twickenham Church, a plain 
but respectable stone, with the following inscrip- 
tion, which I have never seen in print :— 

** To the Memory of 
Mary Beach, 
who died Nov. 5, 1725, aged 78. 
Alex. Pope, whom she nursed in his infancy, 
and constantly attended for 38 years, 
in gratitude to a faithful old servant, 
erected this stone.” 

I confess I read this affectionate memorial with 
more pleasure and admiration than the smartest or 
most elaborate epitaph of the illustrious poet in 
Westminster Abbey or elsewhere. Whatever was 
the irritability of his feelings towards dunces or 
the great, his domestic affections were warm and 
constant ; he was the best of sons, and the above is 
but one of the many proo's i: “ive of his gratitude 
for the attention he received from those in humble 
life, which his feeble and sickly frame rendered 
necessary. His old and faithful servant, John 
Searl, was remembered under that character in his 
will; he to whom was addressed the well-known 
‘Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said ;’ 
and who can forget the lines :— 


* Me let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of reposing age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death.’ 
“A. M. 

“July 25, 1853.” 

Decimal Coinage. —The committee on decimal 
coinage have concluded the examination of wit- 
nesses, and the result, it is understood, will be a 
unanimous report in favour of the adoption of the 
system, making the pound sterling the integer, and 
dividing it into 1,000 units or farthings. Dr. 
Bowring’s Chinese experiences of the facility of the 
system are said to have been most satisfactory, and 
he produced an instrument (abacus) by which arith- 
metic is taught in the schools of China; and stated 
that a Chinese youth, after a. month’s instruction, 
is far more competent to apply all the rules of 
arithmetic to the business of life than a learner on 
our plans of instruction would be after the teaching 
of years! Its use in our elementary schools was 
suggested to the committee.— Builder. 


A Norwegian Pantheon.—From Christiana we 
hear that a Norwegian Pantheon is about to be 
erected, to receive the portraits, statues, or busts, 
of all the men who have illustrated Norway by 
their virtues or their talents. The building will | 
be erected at Eidsvold, a town not far from the 
capital, in which the representatives of Norway | 
adopted, on the 17th of May, 1814, the existing 
constitution. Among the earliest to be enshrined 
in the new temple will be the king, St. Olaus, who 
introduced Christianity into Norway; Queen Mar- 

ret, surnamed the Great; Christian IV. King of 
Ganeratk and Norway, the “‘ Henri Quatre” of the 
North; Prince Christian Frederick (afterwards 
Christian VIII.), who accepted and sanctioned the 
constitution ; and Charles XIV. (John Bernadotte), 
the regenerator of the agriculture, commerce, and 
industry of Norway.—Atheneum. 


The Crystal Palace.—The whole of the west end 
of the building it is expected will be finished by 
the end of this month, and the iron work for the 
east end, including the small transept roof, will be 
completed by the same time. The giving way of 
the staging for the central transept roof caused a 
trifling delay in that portion of the works, ‘This 
accident was caused by the wind acting upon the 
staging whilst in an unfinished state. The tunnel 
is nearly finished, and the building of the Fine 
Art Courts is rapidly advancing. The foundations 
of the west wing are being proceeded with, and a 
large portion of the materials for both wings is on 
the ground. The towers are in active progress ; 
the iron work will be ready to receive the tank 
next month, The apparatus for warming the 
building is progressing rapidly.—Jowrnal of the 
Society of Arts. 
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TO THE 


MEDICAL OFFICERS 


OF THE 
ARMY, NAVY, AND EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 








THE 


Medical Cimes and Gasette 


Has commenced the publication of a series of 
OrrictAL Reports made by the Medical Officers 
of the Public Services to the Chiefs of their respec- 
tive departments, One paper from these Reports 
will appear weekly. Subscribers from the com- 
mencement of the New Volume (July 2) will have 
the series complete, in addition to the LECTURES 
by Dr. JoHnson, at the College of Physicians, and 
Professor Skry, at the College of Surgeons; the 
first Lectures of both of whom have also appeared 
The valuable Series of Lectures on 
Orcanic CHEMISTRY is continued by Professor 
Hormann. Dr. Bupp’s Lectures on the DISEASES 
of the Sromacu, and Dr. Boon Hayes on the 
Microscope, will be completed; and occasional 


since July 2. 


Lectures on special subjects will be given by Law- 
RENCE, FERGUSSON, BENCE JongEs, Topp, Burrows, 
PEaAcock, and others of the most eminent teachers 
of the Metropolitan Hospitals. 


The number and value of Original Communica- 
tions, the extent and accuracy of Reports of the 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery in the Metropolis 
and Provinces—the care expended on Reviews of 
New Books—Selections of New and Important 
Papers from Foreign Journals—Reports of Papers 
read at the Medical Societies, and Discussions upon 
them—the extent of Foreign, Provincial, and 
General Correspondence—and amount of Medical 
Intelligence, and News of all Deaths, Vacancies, 
and Appointments,—render this Journal necessary 
to those who wish to keep themselves acquainted 
with the Medical knowledge of the day. 





Terms of Subscription. 


Twelve Months (pre-paid), 
stamped for post . . .41 14 8 
Six Months (ditto) . . . O17 4 


Regularly transmitted by Post throughout Great 
Britain, and to the most distant of the British 
Colonies. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable at the 
Post-Office in Coventry Street, to Mr. JamMEs 
Lucas, 46, Princes Street, Soho. 





London: Published by Joun Cuurcuitt, 


Princes Street, Soho, every Saturday, price 7d. ; 
Stamped (for Post), 8d.; and may be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
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([HIRTEENTH REPORT of the DIRECTORS 
_ OF THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON for the year 
ending 30th June, 1853.—At an Annual General Mecting of the 
Shareholders, held at the Banking House, Loihbury, on Tuesday 
the 26th July, 1853. 
DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS BARNEWALL, Esq., Chairman. 

MARK HUNTER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Dickson Archibald, Esq. | Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. 
Charles Buuer, Esq. William Jackson, Esq., M.P, 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. Edward Oxenford, Esq. 
George Clive, Esq. John Savage, Esq. 
William Cooper, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
James Alexander Douglas, Esq. | Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
Charles Hill, Esq. Thomas Wentworth, Esq. 

Manacen—Mr. Alfred R, Cutbill. 


Soricrrons—Messrs. Amory, Travers, and Smith; and 
Messrs. Norris and Sons. 





The Manager read the advertisement calling the meeting, and 
afterwards the following Report :— 

The Directors are happy to mect the Proprictors at the close of 
another prosperous year. 

The Balance-shect shows that, after paying all expenses and 
making ample provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits 
for the past year amount to £30,654 12s. 10d ; out of these profits 
a Dividend at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum for the half-year 
ending 3lst December, 1852, has been already paid, and the 
Directoys have now to declare a Dividend for the half year ending 
30th June, 1853, at the same rate, and a Bonus of 16s. per Share— 
both Dividend and Bonus free from Income Tax. 

The 5000 New Shares issued in May, at £5 premium, were taken 
by the Proprietors, and the £25,000 received for premium added to 
the Reserve Fund. This fund will now amount to £61,029 Gs, 44. 

The Directors have taken advantage of the present favourable 
year to write off entircly the £3600 standing against the leasehold 
premises and furniture. 

In a very few weeks the enlargement of the Banking premises, 
so much needed, will be completed. 

In compliance with the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, 
the following Directors—viz. John Alfred Chowne, Esq., James 
Alexander Dougias, Esq., Jolin Savage, Esq., Joseph Thompson, 
Esq., retire from office, and being eligible offer themselves as 
Candidates for re-election. 




















COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON. 


Batance Suret ro June 30, 1853. 
Dr. &. d. 
Capital subscribed ..cciscsececccieseese 
Capital paid up . 
Do. reeeivedina 
Shares 
Guarantee Fund invested in Government Secu 
Balances due to the Customers of the Bank........ 1 
Balance carried down, after deducting Bad and 
Doubtful Debts, Income Tax, and all charges and 
CUITCNE CXPCNSES .ereresevere 


£1,500,000 


ipation on account of New 






200,000 0 0 





13,455 0 0 





1246824 2 4 


30,654 12 10 
£1,548,986 5 3 


Cr. £ sd. 
Cash in hand, Government Securities, India Bonds, 

Bills discounted, &c....... gate Semaiisines when sie +. 1,545,386 5 3 
Value of Banking Premises, Fittings, and Furni- 


ture, at Lothbury and Henrictta-street ........ 3,600 0 0 





£1,548,986 5 3 








Dr. £ 8. d. 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per Cent. per Annum for the 
Half-year ending December 31, 1852, already paid 6,000 0 0 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per Cent. for the Half-year 
ending June 30, 1853....ccccccccccccccoscosccccsce 6,000 0 0 
Bonus of 16s. per Share on 10,000 Shares ...........- 8,000 0 0 
Balance of Banking Premises Account, written off 
entirely...... 0060.00.09 cco esisededarseceneeceness oe 3,600 0 0 
Rebate of Interest on Current Bills carried to Profit 
and Loss new Account......... O98 Naiees catbieneeeses 4,077 16 7 


Balance carried to Guarantee Fund, making that 


Fund £61,020 68. 4d. coccccccccccscccccccccsess 2,076 16 3 





£30,654 12 10 


Cr. 
Balance brought GOWN ......ceceveescevecesevesses £30,654 12 10 


The Report and Balance-sheet having been read, it was 

Resolved,—That the Report and Balance-sheet just read be ap- 
proved, printed, and circulated amongst the Proprietors 

The Chairman, Thomas Barnewall, Esq., on the part of the Di- 
rectors, declared a dividend on the paid-up capital of the Company 
at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 16s. per 
share, both free from Income-Tax, payable on andafter the 3rd of 
August next. 

Resolved,—That the following Directors, John Alfred Chowne, 
Fsq.; James Alexander Douglas, Esq.; John Savage, Esq.; and 
Joseph Thompson, Esq., Who go out of office in pursuance of the 
deed of settlement, be re-elected Directors of this Company. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the 
Directors for their attention to the management of the affairs of 
the Bank during the past year. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Cut- 
bill for the untiring perseverance with which he has attended, and 
so essentially contributed, to the prosperity of the Bank. — 

THOMAS BARNEWALL, Chairman. 

Resolved unanimously ,—That the thanks of the meeting be pre- 
sented to Thomas Barnewall, Esq., for his able and courteous con- 
duct in the chair this day. 

(Signed) MARK HUNTER, Deputy-Chairman. 





OMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON. — The 
Directors HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, That a DIVIDEND on 
the PAID-UP CAPITAL of the COMPANY, at the rate of £6 per 
cent. per annum, for the half-year, ending 30th June, 1853; and a 
BONUS of 16s. per share, both free from Income-Tax, gh 
PAYABLE at the Banking-House, in Lothbury, on or after the 
3rd of August next. 
By Order of the Board, 
Dated July 26, 1853. 


A. R. CUTBILL, Manage! 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
PazsipENT—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury Crairman. 
Sorici1ror—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subszribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 


First | Second! Third 














Ae Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
8°! Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
len dj£s.a1£8.d.]£5s.d.|£8.4.| £8. d. 
9\018 2);019 2' 10 3 te €) i 3 8 118 2 
i183 911 5 2:16 8 18 4; 110 0 210 5 
49 11110'113 9 11510 SIF Fi stea ei] $.8 9 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. 





Bonuses. Amount. 

| £ } £ 8. 4. £ s.d. 

1825 5000 ; 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 | 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 | 3000 i} 1038 2 4 40388 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Sccretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*," Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 





[ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, EstautisHep spy Act or ParitamenT in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Farl of Norbury. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Viscount Falkland. lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuarces GRAnAM, Esq., F.S.A. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuartes Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
D.Q Henriques, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Anruvr H. Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St. James’s. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :-— 

















am | Time Sum added } Sum added | Sum 
4 to Policy in}to Policyin! payable at 
pave Assured. 1841. 1848. | Death. 
£ | £ad.| £84.) £8. 4. 
5000 =| 13 yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 78710 0! 647016 8 
*1000 =| 7 years 15710 0) 115710 0 
500 | lyear | } 15 0! 515 0 





* Examrpie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. 8d. ; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


ATERLOO LIFE, EDUCATION, 


CASUALTY, and SELF-RELIEF ASSURANCE COM- 
Chai: 





PANY. ‘ ‘ 
Rev. Edward Johnstone, the Vicarage, Hampton. 
Deputy-Chairman. 

Joseph Bishop, Esq., 5, Crescent, Minories, and 28, Bedford, Square. 
Capital £400,000, subscribed for by upwards of 700 sharcholders, 
whose names are published. 

Assurances effected against casualties. 
Annuities and endowments granted. ~ 
No extra charge for residence in Australia. 


ing granted, in connexion with life assurance, on personal 
security. 


Prospectuses and every information on application to 
Offices, 355, Strand. G. T. WILLIAMS, Jun., Manager. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s Prace, TRaratcar Savane, Lonpon. 


HE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the 
Investment Stock of this Association, due on the 30th June, will 
be ready for delivery on and after the 9th of July, and will be 
yable at the Offices of the Association, between the hours of 
even and Three o'clock daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Parties desirous of Investrxc Money, are requesed to examine 
the plan of the NaTionaL AssURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
¥ which a high rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with 
t security to the Depositors. Prospectuses and full infor- 


OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 


4 ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities:— 

_ Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
surcties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


YRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 


live 

2, Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 

3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 

4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 

The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 

COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 

of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 

policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 


ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
LIVES. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &c. &c. 


GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from resp ble parties (ac panied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. = Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu!, or diseased 
ives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
HOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSURANCE 
Ply ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 








Capitat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*,* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





.FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


(aown LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

SIR JOHN KIRKLAND, Chairman. 

WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. George Hankey, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. George H. Hooper, Esq. 
James Colquhoun, LL.D. James Mitchell, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
Vice Admiral J. W. D. Dundas, Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 

C.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

W. H. Géschen, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Physician—Wm. Baly, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne Street, 
Cavendish Square. 

Surgeon—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster Place, Strand. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Boys, Austen, and Tweedie. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 

Ata DIVISION OF PROFITS on the 27th May, 1853, the sum 
of £106,008 was assigned to the Assured in Bonuses varying with 
the ages on Policies of six years’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid within that period; and this sum, with 
previous appropriations, makes an aggregate of £320,180, as 
Bonuses added to the sums originally assured, or taken, at the 
option of the Policy-holders, in reduction of Premiums. 

The CLAIMS PAID on death amount to £713,681, and in no 
one instance, during the twenty-eight years of its existence, has 
the Company engaged in litigation. 

Forms of Proposals, and every information, may be had at the 
Company’s Office, or of any of its Agents in the country. 





mation may be ob’ 
applica don obteined at the Office, or will be sent, post free, on 








T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


[HE NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. HERALD, under the command of Captain Henry 
Kellett, R.N., C.B., while in search of Sir John Franklin. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Member of the Imperial Academy Nat. 
Curiosorum. In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and 
a New Map by Petermann. 
London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 


TNHE NATIONAL MISCELLANY, 
No. IV. August. 
CONTENTS. 
. Domestic Architecture of the 5. Gloves. 
Middle Ages. 6. A Visit to the Grande Bé- 
. The Rose Nursery at Mares-| __guinage. 
field. | 7. Loo Choo. 
3. Thackeray’s English Hu-/8.A Few Notes from Alex- 
mourists. andria. 
. Miss Isabella Bisp’s Epistle. [9. Notices of Books. 
Price One Shilling. 
London : John Henry Parker. 





~ 


~ 


~ Just published, 8vo, price 1s. 
4 he EDUCATIONAL FRANCHISE.—PAR- 

LIAMENTARY REFORM. 

“Phat the constituencies created on the plan proposed would 
be substantially inaccessible to corrupt influence, and would com- 
prise on the whole a great amount of intelli it is i ibl 
to deny.” —Tuer Times, July 6, 1853. 

“In the broad outlines of this scheme there seem to us the 
nearest approximaticn yet made to what is wanted in this direc- 
tion.”—Tue Spectator, July 16, 1853. 

London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly; Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

E ‘OGG’S INSTRUCTOR, No. 2, for AUGUST, 

price ls., contains :—The Life and Writings of Edgar Poe 
—Men of the Past—Plato—Love in Idleness, Part 11—Merchant 
Princes—Edmund Burke, by George Gilfillan—City Life from 
a new Stand Point—Memoranda by a Marine Officer, by Abel 
Log—Bright Tints on a Dark Ground, by Mrs. Crowe—Home 
Findings—A Metropolitan Epistle on Things in General, by Lucian 
Paul, &c. 








Edinburgh: James Hogg. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 
*.* The First Number, July, 1853, in now reprinted. 





OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—This Company offers safe and profitable in- 
vestment for large or small sums of money. The Funds are lent 
on the security of Freehold and Leasehold Property, in connexion 
with a Life Assurance, thus superseding Building Sccicties by 
providing for the ceasing of the payments in the event of the 
death of the Borrower. 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND SOFT 

AND FAIR HANDS are fully realized and sustained by 
the use of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Pre- 
paration, distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and 
soothing effects on the Sx1n; while, by its action on the pores and 
microscopic vessels, it promotes a healthy tone, so essential to the 
general well-being of the Sxrw and the beauty of its appearance. 
It eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and other 
Cutaneous Visitations; transforms the most S:llow Complexion 
into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom; and imparts a delicacy 
and softness to the Hands and Arms. 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all irritation and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. 

During the heat and dust of Summer, and in cases of sunburn, 
stings of insects, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long 
and extensively been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
bottle. 

CAUTION.—The words ROWLANDS’ KALYDOKR are on the 
wrapper of each bottle, and their signature, A. ROWLAND AND 
SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, in red ink at foot. Sold by 
them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE ROYAL EXHIBITION, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly: observe, opposite the York Hotel.—Valua - 
ble newly-invented, very small powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for yacht- 
ing, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers. TELE- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, 
Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcomt-pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses with 
wonderful power ; a minute object ean be clearly seen from ten to 
twelve miles distant. Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of 
the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced. Being 
of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible; it enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the 
unpleasant sensation cf singing noises in the ears is entirely 
removed; and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired.—S. and B. Solomons, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, opposite the York Hotel. 


VERY THING FOR THE TOILET AT 
MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, LEADENHALL STREET. 
Superior Hair, Nail, Tooth, Shaving, and Flesh Brushes, Clothes 
and Hat Brushes, Combs, Washing and Shaving Soaps. Various 
Nail and Corn Instruments, Razors, Razor Strops and Paste, and 
Shaving Powder, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, with or 
without fittings, in Russia Leather, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Japan-ware. Ladies’ Companions and Pocket-Books elegantly 
fitted, also Knitting Boxes, Envelope Cases, Card Cases, Note and 
Cake Baskets, Beautiful Inkstands, and an infinity of récherché 
articles not to be equalled. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR BILIOUS COM- 


R. HODSON, See. 




















PLAINTS and INDIGESTION is the best Medicine ever 
| discovered.—Extract of a letter from Mr. George Turner, Wea- 
man-street, Birmingham, dated March 10, 1853:—‘ To Professor 
Holloway. Sir,—I have to thank you for the cure which has 
been effected on me by your invaluable medicine. For a period of 
about eighteen months I was afflicted with violent bilious attacks 
and indigestion, for which I could get no remedy, although I 
tried various things. Finally, I resolved to try your excellent 
Pills, from which I received almost immediate relief, and at 
length they effected a perfect cure. This is now some time ago, 

but I have experienced no relapee.’’-—Sald by all druggists; and 
} at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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HOPE AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


1. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY 


IN TARTARY, THIBET, CHINA, and KASHMIR; through 
Portions of Territory never before visited by European. With 


an Account of the Journey from the Punjab to Bombay Over- | 


land, via the famous Caves of Ajunta and Ellora; also, of the 
Mahalleshwur and Neilgherry Mountains, the Sanitaria of 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. By Mrs. HERVEY. 
With Engravings, Portraits, and Maps. In three thick vols. 
post 8vo, price 37s. 6d. 

“That a young lady of twenty-five should have had the courage 
to travel through these wild and lawless districts is astonishing, 
and clearly favours the claim of the work to be considered the 
most extraordinary of the season.”—Covurier. 


2. 


A FEW THINGS WORTH KNOW- 


ING ABOUT THE HERETOFORE UNEXPLORED TERRI- 
TORY OF THEOPHOLIS. Price 3s. 


3. 
THE FASHIONABLE PHILAN- 


THROPY OF THE DAY. Some Plain Speaking about 
American Slavery. A Letter addressed to the Stoweites of 
England and Scotland. By A BRITON. Price ls. 


4. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


WILFRED DE LISLE, ROSA ST. 
—— MAYNARD, may now be had at ail 


5. 
FIRST STEPS IN BRITISH HIS- 


TORY. In LETTERS to a YOUNG NOBLEMAN, by his 
TUTOR. Price 3s. 6d. 


“The best History for schools ever published.”"—Critic. 


6. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE AND CO. have resolved to 


CuarGeE No Commission FoR PusLisninc Works Parintep bY 
THEM until the Author has been refunded his original outlay. 
They would also state that they Print in the first style greatly 
under the usual Charges; while their Publishing arrangements 
enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to 
their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished 
gratuitously in course of post. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlberorgh Street. 





This day, Part IV., price 2s. 6d., published Quarterly, 
THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, ‘consisting 


of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from, Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable Old Books. 
CONTENTS :-— 
The Tartars in China. 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, and her Works. 
Local Nomenclature. 
English Music and Madrigals. 
Family Histories. 
Venner’s Via Recta and Vita Longam—Old Notions on Diet. 
Anecdota Literaria. Completion of the Extracts from the 
Diary of John Richards, Esq., of Warmwell, Dorset- 
shire, &c. &c. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, Londun. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
Midsummer Melodies. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
Heroes, Ancient and Modern.—No. V. Belisarius and Marl- 
borough. 
Every-day Life in Italy. 
The Hop-Garden ; or, a —— Academus. 
The Countess Hahn-Hah: 
Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. c hapters XXVHI., XXIX., XXX. 
Irish Rivers —No. IX. The Suir. 
The Crown and the Dagger.—A Tale of the Third Crusade. 
Museum of Irish Industry. 
10. Oh! How I Long Again to View. 
11. National Education in Ireland. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. S. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 
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New Buruineton Street, July 30. 


_ MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. 


LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS versus 
THE BUSH. 
By Mrs. MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
II. 


CASTILE AND ANDALUSIA. 
By LADY LOUISA TENISON. 


Imperial 8vo, with numerous highly- neo Engravings and 
Illustrations on Wood, £2 12s. 6d. 


Ill. 


LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, 

and the ZENANA; 

Or, SIX YEARS IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE. 

3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
Iv. 
MENTAL PORTRAITS; 
Or, STUDIES OF CHARACTER. 


By HENRY T. TU CKERMAN, Author of “ Artist Life,” 
Sketches in Italy, ” &c. 


Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Vv. 
LIVES OF THE LAUREATES. 
By WILTSHIRE STANTON AUSTIN, B.A., 
Of Exeter College, Oxford; and 


JOHN RALPH, M.A., 
Of Queen's College, Oxford. 
8vo, 14s. 





| 
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Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





In One Volume, 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS; 
Or, THE NATURAL HISTORY or tut HUMAN INTELLECTs, 
By J. W. WHITECROSS. 


COL. CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON, 
3 vols. 8vo, with Plates and Map. 


CONFIDENCE: A TALE. 


3 vols. 
By ELIZABETH AMELIA GEE. 


CASTLE ST. LAURE: A TALE. 
2 vols. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
2 vols. 
Br MRS. GREER, Author of ‘ Quakerism.” 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1853. 


The Twentx-Seconp Epirion. 


BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 
Br WILLIAM JONES. 


GADARA: A POEM. 


TO WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, ESSAYS, &c. 


Now ready, 
HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 
| Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
| Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books, intended for 
general circulation or private distribution. Sent, post free, to 


orders enclosing 12 stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS and 
OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





PoE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXV., 


is published this day. 


CONTENTS :>— 

IRELAND, BY THE FOUR MASTERS. 
HAXTHAUSEN ON RUSSIA. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—PROFESSOR OWEN. 
ECCLESIASTICAL FORGERIES. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIGNOR RUFFINI. 
COUNT FICQUELMONT ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
REPORT OF THE OXFORD COMMISSION, 
LIFE OF THOMAS MOORE. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLIV. for August, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The Narcotics we indulge in. 
South American Travel and Adventure. 
Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe. 
New Readings in Shakespeare. 
The Insurrection in China. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part VIII. 
The Marquis de Larochejaquelein—France in 1853. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED 
With a New Portrait of the Earl of Chesterfield, 
price Half-a-Crown, 


oe tees S MISCELLANY 
for AUGUST, contains: 
1. Aspen Court, and who Lost and who Won it. 
Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. 

Chapter 20. A Party at the Temple of Janus. 

Chapter 21. Chiefly intended for Lawyers. 

Chapter 22. Mr. Bernard Carlyon’s Correspondents. 
. Dining Out for the Papers. By W. Howard Russell. 
. Camps and Bivouacs at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. Ward. 
Lord Chesterfield. With a Portrait. 
« India and its Administrations. 
3. A Railway Incident. By One of the Old School. 
A Journey from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter’s. 
Russia: its Court and Cabinet. 
The Last Days of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By F.A. 

Mignet. 
Intermittent Rha apsodies on the Quashee Question. By Jerman 
Jumble, the U ible 
. The Peace of Europe and the Balance of Power. 
&e. Ke. & 


A Tale of our 


Somos ts 
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Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





HE ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR AUGUST, 
price ls. 6d., contains :— 
. Specimens of Natural History. 
2. The Kingdoms of Central Africa. 
History of Trial by Jury. 
Russell’s Tour in Ceylon and India. 
Chesterton’s Autobiography. 
. Stroud’s Greek Harmony of the Gospels. 
The Grenville Correspondence. 
The Turkish Question. 
Review of the Month, &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
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A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contexts FoR Aucust. No. CXXXIX. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. Aw Hisroricat Romance. 

II. Sir Loin.—III. How Tom Baldwin got the Money but not 
the Title—IV. The Yankee Gambler.—V. The Dean's Daughter 
and her Friend.—VI. Queer People: The Greatest of the Bores— 
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